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Yoplait and Gorton's 


Red Lobster 


The Olive Garden 


T oda y's cons u mers 
demand good tasting, con- 
ven ien t, nutritions foods. 
Yoplait, which holds a 
strong number two posi¬ 
tion in the yogurt market, 
and Gortons, vying for 
leadership in the frozen 
seafood market, both offer 
a tempting assortment of 
products high on conve¬ 
nience, nutrition and 
taste. 




T he Olive Garden, 
America's fastest-growing 
dinnerhouse chain, has 
been a success in every 
new market it has entered. 


Red Lobster is the worlds 
leading seafood dinner- 
house chain, with 
operations in the United 
States, Canada and 
Japan. The company's 
ongoing success reflects 
constant efforts to provide 
menu variety, outstanding 
service, consistent quality 
and good value. 


Co m b in i ng grea t - ta s t i ng 
Italian food, a casual 
dining atmosphere and 
“Hospitalia no" customer 
service. The Olive Garden 
has groum to 200 restau¬ 
rants nationwide in just 
eight years. 














LEADING 

MARKET POSITIONS 


Betty Crocker Products 


Big G Cereals 


Gold Medal and Bisquick 



General Mills’ major consumer 
franchises hold leading posi¬ 
tions in attractive segments of 
the consumer food and restau¬ 
rant industries. The brands 
shown here accounted for more 
than 80 percent of 1990 sales. 


B ig G’s product line has 
never been stronger. A 
decade ago , there were 
about 90 cereal brands on 
grocery shelves. Just SO of 
them held dollar market 
shares of 1 percent or 
h igher ; six of those were 
Big G cereals. Today there 
are more than 200 cereals 
sold but still only 30 with 
a dollar share of 1 percent 
or greater. Big G now has 
12 cereals in this top-sell¬ 
ing group and a total dol¬ 
lar share of 27 percent , up 
from 22 percent in 1980. 


Product lines featuring the 
familiar Betty Crocker red 
spoon hold leading share 
positions in the dessert , 
specialty potato and din¬ 
ner mix categories. Pop 
Secret microwave popcorn 
increased its strong num¬ 
ber two share position in 
1990 and Betty Crocker 
fruit snack products 
recaptured leadership in 
their category. 




medal 


G old Medal flour has 
offered consumers quality 
baking results for 110 
years and is the family 
flour market leader. 58- 
year-old Bisquick con¬ 
tinues to hold the number 
one share in the baking 
mix market and , with the 
new Shake 'n Pour line , is 
increasing its share of the 
pancake mix category. 






















INNOVATION, SPEED, COMMITMENT. These are the factors that will drive market 

9 ? 

• 

share growth, new business development and improved efficiency at General Mills in the 

y 

1990s. This annual report outlines our progress throughout the company in fostering these 

It 

three central values. 


\ « 

Our commitment is to achieve financial results that place us within the top decile of all 
major companies. To fulfill that commitment, we must first promote innovation in every part 
of General Mills. But innovation alone will not be enough. In the global competition of the 
1990s, we must also act faster and more surely in all that we do. Speed to the marketplace 
is the second vital ingredient for competitive success. Third, our commitment to succeed 
must be strong enough to overcome the inevitable obstacles we will face. 


Our strong historical performance is the product of innovation, speed and commitment. 

The cover of this report and the pages within feature teams of General Mills people who are 
pursuing operational excellence through these three central values. 



THE YEARS IN BRIEF 


Fiscal Year Ended 


Amounts in Millions, Except per Share Data and Percentages 

May 27, 1990 

May 28, 1989 

May 29, 1988 

Continuing Operations 

Sales 

$6,448.3 

$5,620.6 

$4,979.6 

Earnings after Thxes 

373.7 

315.3 

282.2 

Earnings per Share 

4.55 

3.85 

3.24 

Return on Average Equity 

48.5% 

45.7% 

40.9% 

Results After Discontinued Operations and Accounting Chfm& 

Discontinued Operations after Thxes 

$ 7.7 

$ 169.0 

$ .9 

Cumulative Effect of Accounting Change 

— 

(70.0) 

— 

Net Earnings 

381.4 

414.3 

283.1 

Net Earnings per Share 

4.64 

5.06 

3.25 

Average Shares Outstanding 

82.2 

81.9 

87.0 

Dividends per Share 

$ 2.20 

$ 1.88 

$ 1.60 

Year-end Market Price per Share 

77.875 

67.50 

45.75 


Sales 6.45 
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Continuing Operations 


Earnings after Taxes 373.7 
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Continuing Operations 


Earnings per Share 

Dollars 

CGR=25% 


4.55 
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Continuing Operations 




Continuing Operations 


After-tax Return on Capital 22.8 



♦Continuing Operations 
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LETTER TO SHAREHOLDERS AND EMPLOYEES 


eneral Mills continued its strong perfor¬ 
mance in fiscal 1990. We achieved record 
financial results, strengthened our compet¬ 
itive position in our established businesses, 
and developed a number of new business 
opportunities for long-term growth. This 
letter highlights current performance and our strategy to 
continue to deliver outstanding results. 

Fiscal 1990 Summary Earnings per share from continuing 
operations increased 18 percent to $4.55. Sales rose 15 
percent to $6.45 billion, significantly exceeding the 
growth rates of markets where we compete. After-tax 
earnings grew 19 percent to $373.7 million, or 5.8 percent 
of sales. Return on average shareholders’ equity was 48.5 
percent. After-tax return on capital reached 22.8 percent. 
Each of our earnings and return figures is a record high 
for General Mills and together place us in the top perfor¬ 
mance decile of major U.S. corporations. 

Both Consumer Foods and Restaurants continued their 
strong performance with increases in operating profit of 
18 percent and 21 percent, respectively. Total operating 
profit was up 19 percent to $688.1 million. Excellent unit 
volume growth in Consumer Foods, growth in established 
restaurant units coupled with aggressive new unit expan¬ 
sion, and excellent expense control throughout the 
company made these results possible. Big G cereals, 

General Mills ■ General Mills 

Stock Price Performance _ S&P500 


$100 



1985 1980 1987 1988 1989 1990 


The market value of General Mills' common shares tripled from 
the end of fiscal 1985 to August 1 , 1990 , ticice the increase of the 
S&P 500. Tbtal shareholder return . including dividends, has 
compounded at S3 percent annually. 


Betty Crocker Products, Red Lobster and The Olive 
Garden made the largest contributions to the gain in 
operating profits. Market share was improved or main¬ 
tained in virtually all of our key businesses. Of particular 
significance was Big G cereals’ 27 percent dollar share of 
the $7 billion retail ready-to-eat cereal market, about 2.5 
points higher than the prior year. 

Dividends grew for the 25th consecutive year, increas¬ 
ing 17 percent to $2.20 per share. The new annual rate of 
$2.56 per share is effective with the quarterly payment of 
August 1, 1990. 

Internal Growth Investments In 1990. we invested $540 mil¬ 
lion in new fixed assets, an amount equivalent to 34 per¬ 
cent of our net fixed assets at the beginning of the year. 
We added 20 percent to our cereal capacity in record 
time, including projects at four existing plants and the 
first system at our new Covington, Ga., plant. We also 
invested in new capacity for Betty Crocker Products and 
in a number of productivity projects throughout Con¬ 
sumer Foods. Expansion of Red Lobster and The Olive 
Garden by 98 units further increased our market leader¬ 
ship in full-service seafood and Italian restaurants. 

Our strong business structure continues to provide 
excellent reinvestment opportunities, particularly in our 
core and key growth businesses. During the next three 
years, we plan to invest $1.65 billion in new fixed assets, 
including $550 million for new Big G cereal capacity and 
$675 million for a minimum 275 new Red Lobster and The 
Olive Garden restaurants and the physical updating of 
many existing units. These three businesses currently 
account for 55 percent of our sales and a somewhat higher 
portion of operating profits. 

General Mills is also investing in several longer-range 
business opportunities. The most important of these is 
CPW (Cereal Partners Worldwide), our strategic alliance 
with Nestle S.A. to create a major worldwide 
breakfast cereal business. Our first priority is Europe, 
where we plan to develop a business of $1 billion in sales 
by the year 2000. The joint venture took a major step in 
this direction on July 23 by signing a contract to purchase 
the U.K. breakfast cereal business of Ranks Hovis 
McDougall PLC, which has 15 percent of the $1 billion 
U.K. cereal business. 
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Directors and Officers Betsy Ancker-Johnson, a director 
since 1978, will retire from the board effective September 
16, 1990, in accordance with the directors’ tenure policy. 
We thank her for her good counsel. Gwendolyn A. New¬ 
kirk, professor and chairman, Department of Consumer 
Science and Education, University of Nebraska, is being 
proposed for election to the board at the annual meeting, 
September 17, 1990. She was previously a board member 
from 1975 to 1989. 

Arthur R. Schulze, previously executive vice president 
of General Mills, has been appointed vice chairman, with 
responsibilities for Consumer Foods Sales, Research and 
Development, Marketing Services, Management Informa¬ 
tion Systems, Public Relations and companywide 
personnel activities. 

Charles W. Gaillard was elected an executive vice pres¬ 
ident of General Mills. He will serve as chief executive 
officer of CPW, our cereal joint venture with Nestle. 

Financial Goals and Outlook We are committed to financial 
performance that will place General Mills in the top decile 
of major corporations. Our financial targets include: 

• Annual earnings per share growth averaging at least 
7 percent above inflation over a 5-year period; 

• A high return on investment, with a minimum 40 per¬ 
cent return on average equity and 20 percent return 
on capital; 

• After-tax return on sales of at least 6 percent by 1993; 

• A strong balance sheet, with at least a strong “A” 
bond rating, and dividend payout of approximately 50 
percent of earnings. 

Our business structure has never been stronger, and 
the 1991 outlook in each of the company’s key businesses is 

promising. Food volume 
gains are expected to be 
strong as is Restaurant 
growth with the addition 
of about 90 new units. 
Increased operating effi¬ 
ciencies are expected in 
both Foods and Restau¬ 
rants. We expect 1991 to 
be another year of record 
sales, earnings and earn¬ 
ings per share with 
continued high returns. 


Planned Fixed Asset Investment 
1991-93 

Total: $1.65 Billion 




Left to right: Atwater ; Blodgett , Willes 


Our prospects beyond 1991 are also excellent. These 
future prospects are discussed on pages 4 and 5 of this 
report. 

The talent and commitment of our 97,000 employees 
make this a great company with a promising long-term 
future. We thank General Mills people for all they do to 
ensure our success. 

A). 0> 

H. B. Atwater, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 


F. C. Blodgett 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

Chief Financial and Administrative Officer 

mi<J f/ 

Mark H. Willes 

President and Chief Operating Officer 
August 1, 1990 
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WINNING IN THE '90s: OPERATIONAL EXCELLENCE 


This section of the annual report 
on our future prospects was 

» started last year. It is 

designed to illustrate 
V the actions we have to 
■ take to win in the 

increasing global compe¬ 
tition of the 1990s. 

We believe General 
Mills’ future prospects 
are determined by our 
business structure, 
investment opportunities 
and operational perfor¬ 
mance. Our strong business 
structure and excellent invest¬ 
ment opportunities are broadly 
understood and are generally the same as outlined in last 
year’s annual report. Therefore, we intend to devote all 
of this year’s discussion to the steps we are taking to 
achieve operational excellence. As we stated last year, the 
fundamental issue is freeing up the organization to 
become more innovative and to move faster while develop¬ 
ing exceptional commitment to achieving our goals. 

In the sections below, we will discuss the three central 
elements of General Mills’ approach to operational excel¬ 
lence: innovation, speed and commitment. We will also 
give examples of our progress in each of these areas. 


U 


INNOVATION 


Innovation Innovation is the key to market share 
growth, new business development and improved effi¬ 
ciency. We are promoting innovation in every part of 
General Mills. Encouraging innovation requires freer 
organizational behavior through the avoidance of 
bureaucracy, multiple approval levels, excessive financial 
control and rigidly hierarchical reporting systems. 

Innovative ideas and approaches come from individuals 
who know a great deal about their area of the business, 
whether that be a Cheerios packing line in South Chicago 
or the marketing of a new r fruit snack to a highly discern¬ 


ing audience of 8-year-olds. To innovate successfully, peo¬ 
ple throughout General Mills must have the freedom to 
ask for input without having to take it, and the freedom 
to try a good idea without jeopardizing their job if it 
doesn’t succeed. 

Our cereal joint venture with Nestle, CPW, is a good 
example of an innovative approach that capitalizes on a 
major opportunity neither company could have pursued 
as successfully alone. This is the first strategic alliance 
between two large consumer foods c ompanies designed to 
become a major global business. The joint venture will 
focus initially on the $1.6 billion European cereal market 
and later intends to enter other worldwide breakfast 
cereal markets (except the United States and Canada, 
where General Mills already has a strong position). This 
innovative alliance combines General Mills’ cereal technol¬ 
ogy and marketing expertise with Nestles global sales 
and distribution systems. 

We are also adopting innovative approaches in our 
established business operations. For example, we restruc¬ 
tured our consumer foods field salesforce into business 
teams dedicated to specific customer accounts. This new 
approach eliminates layers of sales management, enabling 
us to respond faster to customers’ needs. It also empha¬ 
sizes tailoring comprehensive business plans to each 
account, enhancing our partnership with retail and whole¬ 
sale grocery customers. 

Innovation re-established General Mills as the share 

leader in fruit snacks. We 
developed unique new prod¬ 
ucts including Thunder Jets 
fruit shapes and fruit rolls 
with peel-out Garfield 
cartoon characters. Innovative merchandising and promo¬ 
tional events, such as adding great white sharks to our 
Shark Bites line for a limited time only, generated strong 
consumer interest and double-digit volume growth. 

An innovative new test concept called Bringer’s is 
exploring the opportunities for home-delivered, hot- 
prepared foods. Bringer's caters to t he tastes of contem¬ 
porary customers looking for broader, home-delivered 
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menu alternatives. A fleet of radio-equipped vans is cur¬ 
rently delivering hot meals to customers' homes and 
offices in a Minneapolis test market area. Bringer’s 
delivers high quality, hot meals with an average entree 
price of $5.50 in an average delivery time of 19 minutes. 

Another innovative new category currently in test 
market is a line of Betty Crocker microwave breads. The 
line uses proprietary microwave packaging technology 
and product formulation to offer consumers the taste and 
aroma of freshly baked bread with microwave speed, but 
without the toughness generally associated with micro- 
wave bread. 

We are not yet 
as innovative as 
we would like to 
be. However, we 
are a leader in our industries at creating new approaches 
and we are working to widen this competitive advantage. 

Speed To be successful in the marketplace, General 
Mills must combine innovation with speed. There is a 
major advantage to being first, whether with a new 
product or with cost-saving innovations in our plants or 
restaurants. Speed offers General Mills a precious com¬ 
petitive advantage. 

Teams of creative operations people found w T ays to 
increase our cereal production capacity fast. Capacity was 
expanded by 20 percent in just 12 months and other pro¬ 
jects are underway to add another 10 percent in the near 
future. We needed this quick action because of strong 
growth in our domestic, foodservice, Canadian and 
export cereal sales. One of the teams' ideas led to rapid 
design and construction of a puffed cereal system at our 
Cedar Rapids plant. Installation traditionally requires at 
least a year and a half; Cedar Rapids needed just 33 
w r eeks and three days. Without this rapid action and other 
quickly executed projects in additional plants, Big G 
cereals would have been unable to sustain its strong 
volume and share growth. 

Restaurants increased the speed of its unit expansion. 
In each of the last tw^o years, Red Lobster and The Olive 
Garden's restaurant openings across North America have 


averaged nearly tw-o a week. That is double the pace of 
new T unit expansion in 1988, w-hen w r e added 51 North 
American units. The strength of Red Lobster and The 
Olive Garden’s market development, training and opera¬ 
tions teams makes this accelerated expansion possible. 

Commitment Above all else, our success in the '90s 
requires a strong commitment to superior results 
throughout the organization. The intensity to pursue the 
exceptionally difficult, the persistence to bounce back 
from disappointments and the reliability to deliver prom¬ 
ised results are critical to our success in achieving top- 
decile financial results. 

To foster this spirit of individual commitment, General 
Mills has both formal and informal recognition and 
reward programs for employees at all levels. Employee 
Stock Ownership Plans established in 1990 for restaurant 


employees, coupled with existing plans for consumer 
foods and corporate staff have significantly increased the 
number of employee shareholders. Our objective by the 
mid-'90s is for employees and directors to hold 10 percent 
of our stock, up from less than 3 percent tw T o years ago. 

In addition to giving employees a real stake in the 
company and its financial performance, we are building 
increased accountability and responsibility into jobs at all 
levels. High performance w T ork systems have been imple¬ 
mented at several of the company's plants, moving 
decision-making power and knowledge to the technician 
level. Entirely self-managed employee w r ork teams share 
broad accountability for their plants 1 operations. 

A program called The Championship Way is being 
tested in the Betty Crocker Products organization. The 
program is designed to facilitate employee team identifica¬ 
tion of w^ays to improve the organization's operational 
excellence, and to give team members increased control 
over business performance. 

Our goal is to increase each employee's commitment to 
results by giving individuals the opportunity to take more 
responsibility for the achievement of goals, and by provid¬ 
ing them greater opportunities to share in the rewards 
and recognition that come wfith outstanding performance. 


COMMITMENT 
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CONSUMER FOODS 



Big G's market share 
growth is due in part to 
the success of innovative 
newer cereals like these , 
which offer both nutrition 
and great taste. 


C onsumer Foods operations 
had an excellent year. Sales 
grew 13 percent to reach 
$4.52 billion, reflecting 
broadly based unit volume 
and share strength. Total 
domestic package food volume rose 5.7 
percent, significantly above the 4.8 per¬ 
cent average annual gain of the past five 
years, and Foodservice volume grew 10 
percent. Operating profits rose 18 percent 
to $534 million, and return on sales 
increased to 11.8 percent. Consumer 
Foods’ 31.4 percent return on average 
identifiable assets ranks among the best in 
the industry. 

Cereals It was a record-breaking year 
for Big G ready-to-eat cereals. Sales rose 
19.5 percent to $1.6 billion and profits 
were an all-time high. Unit volume 
increased 6.4 percent, despite production 
capacity limitations that forced Big G to 
delay some new T cereal introductions. 

Big G’s dollar share of the $7.0 billion 
ready-to-eat cereal category grew to a rec¬ 
ord 27 percent. This exceptional perform¬ 
ance resulted from the broadly based 
strength of established brands and the 
success of innovative cereals introduced in 
recent years. 

The Cheerios line achieved outstanding 
results. Forty-nine-year-old Cheerios 
posted its strongest share performance of 
the last decade, and ranks by dollar sales 
as the country's leading cereal. Honey Nut 
Cheerios , introduced in 1980, is now the 
third highest-selling cereal. Apple Cinna¬ 
mon Cheerios , which completed its first full 
year in distribution, ranks 14th in dollar 
sales. Together, the Cheerios brands hold 
nearly a 10 percent dollar market share. 


Big G’s commitment to maintaining the 
vitality of established brands was evident 
in 1990, as many long-time favorites 
showed good growth. Wheaties , Big G’s 
oldest brand, posted a 9 percent unit vol¬ 
ume gain, as advertising featuring basket¬ 
ball superstar Michael Jordan effectively 
reminded consumers of Wheaties whole- 
grain goodness. The company’s second 
oldest cereal, Kix , enjoyed a 13 percent 
volume gain driven by product improve¬ 
ment and advertising focused on its unique 
position as the w holesome cereal for kids. 
Trix, Lucky Charms , Golden Grahams 
and Cinnamon Toast Crunch also experi¬ 
enced volume and share growth. 

In recent years, Big G has focused on 
building its share of the all-family and 
adult cereal categories by developing new 
cereals that combine the benefits of whole¬ 
some nutrition and great taste. Raisin 
Nut Bran , Oatmeal Raisin Crisp and 
Clusters , all introduced in the past five 
years, enjoyed good unit volume gains in 
1990 and together accounted for 3 percent 
of market sales. Total Raisin Bran did 
well in its first full year of distribution, 
building volume and share for the Total 
line of fortified cereals. Oatmeal Crisp , 
introduced nationally in March, also con¬ 
tributed to volume and share gains. 

Cereal capacity utilization w’as at peak 
levels in 1990, and ongoing efforts to max¬ 
imize productivity resulted in a 5 percent 
increase in cereal cases per labor hour. 

Big G RTE Dollar Share 

Percent 


30 
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CHEERIOS A commitment to superior product quality, development of innova¬ 
tive new products, and effective marketing and merchandising programs have 
combined over the past decade to make the Cheerios family of cereals the indus¬ 
try’s leading brand. Marketing, sales, manufacturing and research professionals 
successfully worked together to maximize production and sales of 
Cheerios, Honey Nut Cheerios and Apple Cinnamon Cheerios, leading 
to a more than 1 percentage point market share 
increase in 1990 alone. 


jfenera/ 

Mils 
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BIG G OPERATIONS An unprecedented increase in demand for Big G cereals 
brought manufacturing capacity to its limits in early 1990, threatening to restrain 
growth. Specialized teams of some of our most experienced, creative people identi¬ 
fied innovative ways to increase capacity quickly. Extraordinary efforts included 
design and installation of a complete cereal system in less than half the normal time, 
adaptation of equipment to produce products other than originally intended, and 
modification of existing cereal systems for increased output. 



Significant capacity was added, bringing 
production in line with demand for exist¬ 
ing products by year end. Additional 
capacity will be added in 1991, supporting 
continued growth of established brands 
and the introduction of new* cereals. 

Steady growth in per capita consump¬ 
tion w ill continue to create good oppor¬ 
tunities in the ready-to-eat cereal market, 
w here Big G has a proven record of new r 
product innovation. 

Sales for the $730 million hot cereal 
category held flat in 1990, as new product 
activity declined from recent years. 

Big G’s Oatmeal Swirlers line increased 
its share by nearly 1.5 points on the 
strength of three new varieties, but oven- 
all hot cereal share and volume w r ere 
slightly low’er as a result of reduced 
demand for the adult-oriented Total Oat¬ 
meal line. Big G is currently introducing a 
new line of instant oatmeal called Under 
Cover Bears , featuring “hidden” fruit- 
based bears that magically appear w r hen 
hot w r ater is added to the cereal. 

Betty Crocker Products The company's 
lines of Betty Crocker dessert, main meal 
and side dish mixes, snacks and beverages 
achieved combined 11 percent unit volume 
growth and record profits in 1990. 

Betty Crocker desserts maintained 
their leadership position in the $1.1 billion 
dessert category. Profit results reflected 
increased productivity, w*ell-targeted pro¬ 
motional spending and improved industry 
pricing. A new Betty Crocker Party 
frosting line, introduced in the spring, 
contributed to record volume for ready-to- 
spread frostings. Betty Crocker Supreme 
Browmie and Angel Food cake mix vol¬ 
umes were also all-time highs. Unit 
volumes for SuperMoist cake mixes, 
Creamy Deluxe frostings and browmie 
mixes w r ere particularly strong in the 
fourth quarter, providing good momen¬ 
tum for 1991. 



Betty Crocker maintained leadership of 
the $350 million add-meat dinner mix cate¬ 
gory, achieving 15 percent unit volume 
growth across its main meal product lines. 
Hamburger Helper led this performance, 
recording its 10th consecutive annual 
volume gain. Strong demand for new 
Hamburger Helper Cheesy Italian and 
Zesty Italian varieties, and aggressive 
marketing and merchandising efforts sus¬ 
tained the line’s dominant share position in 
the face of increased competitive activity. 
New Tuna Helper Fettuccine Alfredo con¬ 
tributed to strong volume growth for that 
line. Hamburger Helper Cheddar and 
Bacon is currently being introduced. 

Industry sales for packaged potato 
mixes showed strong growth, as last sum¬ 
mer’s draught led to sharply higher prices 
for fresh potatoes. Betty Crocker Potato 
Buds achieved 14 percent volume growth 
and became the leading brand in the 
instant mashed potato segment. Betty 
Crocker specialty potato mixes achieved 
record volume despite new competitive 
entries. Betty Crocker Homestyle spe¬ 
cialty potatoes, featuring skin-on 
potatoes, are now entering distribution. 

General Mills reclaimed share leader¬ 
ship in the $390 million fruit snacks 
market on the strength of innovative new’ 
products and w r ell-executed marketing 
and merchandising programs. New r 
Thunder Jets shaped fruit snacks and 
Garfield fruit shapes and rolls enjoyed 
strong demand. In addition, Shark Bites 
and The Berry Bears shaped fruit snacks 
completed their first full year in nation¬ 
wide distribution with good results. 
Combined fruit snack volume grew r by 
nearly one third, and market share 
increased about 10 points to 49 percent. A 
new Surfs Up! line of shaped fruit snacks 
is being introduced. 

Retail grocery dollar sales for the 
micraw’ave popcorn category grew’ to $530 
million and category volume increased 


FRUIT SNACKS Product innovation coupled with well-targeted promotion and 
merchandising strategies led to outstanding results for Betty Crocker's fruit 
snack business, which reclaimed market leadership in 1990. Marketing and 


research staff championed the development of unique new products, including a 
line of fruit rolls featuring peel-out shapes based on the Garfield cartoon charac¬ 
ters, that led to a 32 percent increase in unit volume. 
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HAMBURGER HELPER Periodic waves of new competitive products have swept 





the add-meat dinner mix category since Hamburger Helper was first introduced 
nearly two decades ago. This was never more true than m 1990, but marketing, 
research and sales professionals demonstrated firm commitment to sustaining the 
vitality of the Hamburger Helper business, developing avid introducing popular new 
varieties that provide good quality and value to the consumer. Their combined efforts 
enabled Hamburger Helper to achieve strong volume growth and a 5 percentage 
point market share gain. 
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13 percent. Key to that growth was the 
successful August 1989 introduction of 
new Pop Secret Light , a lower fat addition 
to the Pop Secret line. Combined Pop 
Secret share of grocery store microwave 
popcorn sales increased by 3 percentage 
points to 24 percent. New Pop Secret Si?i- 
gles , featuring five individual-sized 
servings, was introduced this summer. 

Nature Valley granola bars, which 
pioneered the granola snack category in 
1975, posted volume growth of more than 
40 percent. Newly added Oat Bran gra¬ 
nola bars and a Variety Pack helped 
achieve expanded distribution for the line. 
Nature Valley Rice Bran granola bars are 
currently being introduced. 

Volume for Bugles shaped corn snacks 
reached a 17-year high. Added production 
capacity, completed in the fourth quarter 
of 1990, will support future growth. 

Squeezit y a five-flavor line of single¬ 
serving fruit drinks, generated strong 
volume growth, reflecting excellent 
response to marketing programs. Produc¬ 
tion capacity now being added will 
support continued market expansion. 

Flour and Baking Mix Unit volume in the 
$435 million family flour market grew in 
1990, roversing the declining trend experi¬ 
enced through the 1980s. General Mills’ 
brands achieved overall volume, share and 

Hamburger Helper Unit Volume 

CGR=7.3% 

Index:1980=100 
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Leading Market Positions 


Business 

1990 

Sales 

($MM) 

1990 

Dollar 

Market 

Share 

Rank 

Big G RTE Cereals 

$1,600 

27% 

2 

Betty Crocker Desserts 

415 

43 

1 

Family Flour/Bisquick 

310 

50 

1 

Yoplait Yogurt 

190 

20 

2 

Gorton’s Seafood 

150 

24 

2 

Helper Dinner Mixes 

210 

66 

1 

Fruit Snacks 

145 

49 

1 

Pop Secret 

Microwave Popcorn 

100 

24 

2 


profit growth. Gold Medal flour, now 110 
years old, increased its category share 
leadership. Robin Hood and Gold Medal 
pouch mix lines also had a strong year, 
achieving 8 percent volume growth. 

Bisquick baking mix volume grew on 
the strength of improved merchandising 
and advertising programs. The 80-ounce 
Bisquick package size continued to do 
well. A new, four-flavor line of Bisquick 
Shake ’n Pour pancake and w r affle mixes 
was launched during the year. This line 
generated strong incremental volume and 
increased share in the pancake mix seg¬ 
ment. Two new 7 flavors of Shake 'n Pour ; 
Apple Cinnamon and Oat Bran, entered 
distribution this summer. 

Bakery flour volume grow* 6 percent to 
set a new T record in 1990. General Mills’ 
bakery flour business remains focused on 
the foodservice and in-store bakery seg¬ 
ments, tw T o of the fastest-growing and 
most profitable areas of the market. 



General Mills is the food- 
service industry's leading 
maker of specialty baking 
mixes , including ma ny 
popular muffin varieties. 
The company is building 
its strong number two 
share in the foodservice 
cereal market by adding 
brands to the line and 
expanding to new market 
segments such as the 
airlines. 


Foodservice General Mills’ foodservice 
operations generated a 20 percent sales 
increase in 1990 and profits reached a new 
high. Ready-to-eat cereal unit volume w’as 
up 23 percent, reflecting successful entry 
into new markets, such as airline food- 
service, as well as market share gains. In 
addition, General Mills w T as selected by 
McDonald’s as the supplier of ready-to-eat 
cereals for most of its restaurants. Share 
leadership in the foodservice baking mix 
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The company's interna¬ 
tional food businesses 
market brands popular 
with consumers in 
Canada, Ft'ance, Spain, 
Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


segment was enhanced by new product 
additions and product quality improve¬ 
ments across the line. 

Yogurt and Seafood Yoplait and Gorton’s 
both reported lower volume and earnings, 
reflecting difficult industry conditions. 

High milk prices early in the year 
squeezed margins in the $1.1 billion 
yogurt category, limiting advertising and 
promotional activity. As a result, annual 
industry volume declined for the first 
time. Yoplait maintained its number two 
market share as Yoplait Light , an 
aspartame-sweetened yogurt, continued 
to perform well and the successful multi¬ 
pack line was aggressively expanded. To 
stimulate renewed growth, Yoplait has 
introduced an improved line of Yoplait 
Original yogurt and a new Original 
Snack-size 8 Pack. Increased marketing 
support behind a new advertising cam¬ 
paign is planned. 

Unit volume in the $900 million retail 
frozen packaged seafood category was the 
lowest in 15 years, and rising raw mate¬ 
rial costs and higher competitive trade 
spending reduced industry profitability. 
Gorton’s is responding with product 
improvements that differentiate its line 
from the competition. An improved Natu¬ 
ral Cut Crunchy fillets line has already 

Consumer Foods Unit Volume Growth 
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been introduced, and the Value Pack line 
has been repackaged in resealable bags 
offering extra convenience and freshness. 
Other innovative new products are 
planned. 

International Operations and Other Businesses 

General Mills’ international food opera¬ 
tions include businesses in Europe and 
Canada, and minority ownership in flour 
milling joint ventures in Latin America. 
The company also engages in export and 
technology marketing activities. 

European food operations had another 
strong year. Biscuiterie Nantaise in France 
completed its best earnings year ever, with 
unit volume increases in the key sandwich 
cookie and snack categories. Smiths Foods 
achieved record volume and earnings, 
extending its leadership in the Benelux 
markets for both chips and snacks. Bugles 
corn snacks, introduced in Holland last 
year, became the number two snack in that 
market. PYCASA, Spain’s leading mar¬ 
keter of frozen precooked entrees, achieved 
unit volume gains on core product lines. 
However, operating profits declined as a 
result of poor performance by a new r line of 
prepared fish entrees. 

Results for Canadian food operations 
w r ere low r er in 1990, due to a seven-week 
labor strike, reduced availability of cer¬ 
tain cereal products imported from the 
United States, and actions taken to pro¬ 
tect baking mix and Lancia pasta market 
shares. Honey Nut Cheerios , Lucky 
Charms , Trix and Golden Grahams all 
showed good annual volume gains.New 
Canadian cereal production capacity w r as 
added late in the year. 

The company’s export operations had 
another strong year, with record earnings 
and unit volume. New markets opened in 
Mexico, Norway and (he Far East. Joint 
venture milling operations in Latin Amer¬ 
ica achieved strong earnings growth, 
despite the political turmoil in Panama 
and inflationary pressures in Venezuela. 
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RESTAURANTS 


R estaurant sales grew 19 per¬ 
cent in 1990 to reach $1.93 
billion and operating profits 
rose 21 percent to $154 mil¬ 
lion. Red Lobster, the 
world’s leading seafood din- 
nerhouse chain, opened 35 new restau¬ 
rants across North America. The Olive 
Garden added 55 units in the U.S., build¬ 
ing on its position as America’s number 
one Italian dinnerhouse chain, and opened 
its first units in Canada. Despite substan¬ 
tial development expense associated with 
this rapid expansion, return on average 
identifiable assets grew to 16.2 percent. 
Return on sales reached 8.0 percent. 

Red Lobster USA Annual sales for Red 
Lobster’s largest operating segment 
reached $1.34 billion in 1990. Twenty new 
restaurants were opened, for a total of 460 
units in 38 states at year end. 

Average annual sales per unit reached a 
record $2.99 million, up 5.8 percent from 
last year. This strong performance reflects 
the success of advertised product promo¬ 
tions such as Lobsterfest , Danish Lobster 
and. Shrimp , and the 30-Shrimp Platter , 
which offer guests excellent value and 
variety. In addition, a call-ahead seating 
program that reduces waiting time was 
adopted chainwide. Average customers 
per restaurant increased for the fourth 
consecutive year. 

During 1990, Red Lobster made signifi¬ 
cant progress in several important new 
markets. In California, Red Lobster 
finished the year with 38 units in opera¬ 
tion, including 26 restaurants converted 
in 1989 from Seafood Broiler units. Seat¬ 
ing capacity was increased in 12 of these 
converted restaurants. Red Lobster’s first 
units in the Pacific Northwest and south¬ 
ern New 7 England performed well, 
confirming opportunities for unit expan¬ 
sion in these markets. 

Red Lobster also confirmed its ability 
to operate effectively in markets with 
populations under 150,000. The small 


RID LOBSTER Innovative product promotions with strong consumer appeal, 
such as Lobsterfest, have been a driving force behind making Red Lobster “the 
place America goes for seafood." These well-executed promotions, which helped 

attract more than 100 million diners to 



Red Lobster in 1990, represent the com¬ 
bined strengths of Red Lobster's seafood 
purchasing network, menu development, 
advertising and marketing programs, and 
outstanding operations systems in place at 
every restaurant. 
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THE OUW GARDEN The Olive Garden has opened the doors to 14 S new units 



in the past three years, including 55 new restaurants in 1990. Sustaining this rapid 
pace, which averages nearly one new unit per week, and making each opening a suc¬ 
cess requires disciplined site selection, dedication to outstanding 
training programs for the more than 100 new employees 
needed per restaurant, and an overriding commitment 
to “Hospitaliano,” The Olive Garden’s special 
operating philosophy. 
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market units capitalize on Red Lobster’s 
network television advertising and sys¬ 
temwide operating efficiencies, and can 
achieve an excellent return on capital. At 
year end, there were 49 small market 
units in operation. 

The Olive Garden Sales grew nearly 50 
percent to over $450 million, and operat¬ 
ing profits rose at an even faster rate. At 
year end, The Olive Garden had 200 units 
operating in 29 states. Expansion includ¬ 
ed entry into the Northeast, as The Olive 
Garden opened eight units in New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

Average weekly sales per unit rose 
4.4 percent, due to excellent consumer 
response to new menu items and The 
Olive Garden’s first menu promotional 
event, The Carnival of Venice. An 
expanded summer lunch menu and new 
summer dinner menu were introduced in 
June and have experienced good accep¬ 
tance. Consumers continue to rank The 
Olive Garden first among restaurant chain 
competitors on service, food taste and 
dining experience. 

International Restaurants Red Lobster 
Canada achieved a 6.9 percent increase in 
average weekly unit sales and higher 
profits. Fifteen new restaurants were 
opened, bringing the total to 61 units at 
year end and strengthening Red Lobster’s 
position as Canada’s number one seafood 
dinnerhouse chain. 

Red Lobster Japan, a partnership ven¬ 
ture with JUSCO, a leading Japanese 
retailer, opened 11 new restaurants in the 
Tokyo market and experienced improved 
operating trends. There were 42 units 
open at year end; plans call for adding up 
to 12 new units in 1991. 

The Olive Garden entered Canada in 
1990, opening eight units in Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta. In 1991, The Olive 
Garden plans to add up to 12 Canadian 
restaurants, striving to become the 


dominant full-service mid-priced Italian 
dinnerhouse in that country. 


Growth Outlook General Mills is the leader 
in the $80 billion full-service restaurant 
market, where chains currently hold less 
than a 20 percent share. Red Lobster, 
with a 25 percent share of the $5.3 billion 
seafood dinnerhouse segment, and The 
Olive Garden, with a 10 percent share in 
the $4.5 billion Italian dinnerhouse seg¬ 
ment, will draw on competitive strengths 
in operating systems, purchasing, mar¬ 
keting and management continuity to 
build on their leading positions in this 
fragmented market. Our China Coast din¬ 
nerhouse test draw's on these same 
strengths. Demographic factors, including 
a 20 million increase by the year 2000 in 
the number of 45- to 64-year-olds—the 
most frequent visitors of full service 
restaurants—will drive continued good 
industry growth. 

Over the next three years, Red 
Lobster and The Olive Garden will each 
add an average of 45 to 50 units annually 
in North America. Combined sales are 
expected to reach $3 billion by 1993. Plans 
are to couple this growth with steady 
gains in return on sales as The Olive 
Garden’s base of mature units grow r s. 



T he Olive Gardens sum¬ 
mertime lunch and dinner 
menus include selections 
like this cold tortellini 
salad that meet customer's 
seasona l food preferences. 


Projected Restaurant Sales 

Dollars in Millions $3000 
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CORPORATE CITIZENSHIP 


Steve Thomas , Jim 
Collins and Nancy Lange 
are three of the more than 
95 employees who have 
“ adopted" Anne Carlson 
and the other residents of 
Ha m i l to n XIa n o r i n M i n - 
neapolis . The volunteers 
provide companionship 
year-round , assisting with 
everything from complet¬ 
ing tax forms to 
orga n izing h igh -spirited 
social events. 


G eneral Mills’ corporate 
citizenship encompasses 
our commitments to 
employees, consumers and 
the communities where we 
operate. Our goal is to 
exemplify the highest levels of integrity 
and objectivity in all we do. 

Commitment to our Employees General 
Mills actively seeks the best people for 
jobs at all levels. The company is dedi¬ 
cated to the principles of affirmative 
action and equal employment. In 1990, 
efforts continued throughout the company 
to foster a diverse workforce. As of May 
1990, 25 percent of General Mills’ United 
States-based employees were minority 
group members and 48 percent were 
women. Red Lobster strengthened its 



programs for recruiting and training 
developmentally disabled individuals, 
employing more than 1,000 in its restau¬ 
rants nationwide. 

Commitment to our Consumers The com¬ 
pany is committed to providing competi¬ 
tively superior products and services to 


our consumers. This requires continuous 
improvement ahead of competition, and 
encompasses having safe, wholesome 
products that meet or exceed all applicable 
regulations. 

We are committed to advertising that 
presents the company’s products and ser¬ 
vices truthfully, responsibly and with 
good taste. Special attention is given to 
advertising seen primarily by children. 
General Mills does not advertise on pro¬ 
grams or in publications that, in the 
company's judgement, might offend a sig¬ 
nificant share of the viewing audience. 

The company is dedicated to protecting 
the environment. We work to minimize 
the volume of packaging used for our 
products, and use recycled materials 
wherever possible. Currently, 98 percent 
of the cartons used for dry grocery prod¬ 
ucts are made of recycled paperboard. 

Commitment to our Communities General 
Mills actively supports its communities. 

We focus on specific projects where our 
efforts will make a difference through 
direct philanthropy, investment in non¬ 
profit ventures and our own personal 
involvement. Grants by the General Mills 
Foundation in 1990 totaled $9 million. The 
General Mills Corporate Citizenship 
Report contains a listing of Foundation 
grants, along with a discussion of the 
company’s citizenship activities. For a 
copy, write to: General Mills Foundation/ 
Community Affairs. P.O. Box 1113, Min¬ 
neapolis, MN 55440. 

Individual volunteerism is endorsed 
companywide. For example, in Minneapolis 
the Volunteer Connection program matched 
more than 1,000 employees and retirees 
with community organizations. Another 
example is Red Lobsters continued sup¬ 
port of Young Volunteers in Action, which 
involves thousands of Orlando, Fla., youth 
in volunteer opportunities. 
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MANAGEMENT DISCUSSION OF RESULTS OF OPERATIONS AND FINANCIAL CONDITION 


General Mills' financial goal is to be in the top 10 percent 
of major American companies ranked by the combination 
of growth and high returns. Achieving this goal will 
provide our shareholders with superior total return on 
investment. In addition, the company intends to maintain 
a strong balance sheet; to achieve a minimum 6.0 percent 
after-tax return on sales by 1993; to meet or exceed a 12.5 
percent after-tax hurdle rate on new invested capital; and 
to grow dividends in line with long-term growth in earn¬ 
ings per share. 

Results of Operations 

Sales rose 15 percent to S6.45 billion. Earnings after tax 
from continuing operations increased 19 percent to $373.7 
million, primarily the result of operating gains. Earnings 
per share grew' 18 percent to $4.55. During the last five 
years, earnings per share from continuing operations 
have growm at a compounded annual rate of 25 percent. 
Return on average equity of 48.5 percent and after-tax 
return on average total capital of 22.8 percent compare 
with 45.7 percent and 20.8 percent achieved in 1989, 
respectively. 

Segment operating results are summarized in Note 
Fourteen to the Consolidated Financial Statements on 
page 31. 

In 1990, Consumer Foods sales grew' 13 percent to 
$4.52 billion and operating profits increased 18 percent to 
$533.9 million. Total domestic package foods volume grew' 
5.7 percent, led by Big G cereals, Betty Crocker Products 
and consumer flour and baking mixes. Foodservice and 
bakery flour also reported strong volume gains. Market 
share w-as maintained or increased in most product cate¬ 
gories. Only frozen seafood and yogurt retail preduct 
lines reported declines in volume and earnings. In 1989, 
sales and operating profits grew' 9 percent and 7 percent, 
respectively, primarily due to a strong increase in domes¬ 
tic package foods volume. 

Restaurant sales and operating profits in 1990 grew* 

19 percent and 21 percent to $1.93 billion and $154.2 mil¬ 
lion, respectively. These results reflect an average unit 
sales gain of more than 5 percent and the opening of 98 
new r Red Lobster and The Olive Garden restaurants in 
North America. Sales and operating profits in 1989 


increased 24 percent and 23 percent, respectively, pri¬ 
marily reflecting an increase in average weekly sales per 
unit as well as the addition of 100 new : units. 

Interest expense in 1990 was $61.3 million, an increase 
of $6.0 million over 1989. This w'as due primarily to higher 
long-term debt levels and increased foreign short-term 
borrowings at higher interest rates. Interest income w'as 
$28.9 million, $1.1 million greater than 1989. The 1989 
interest expense of $55.3 million was $6.8 million greater 
than 1988. This w T as attributable to both higher long-term 
debt levels and short-term interest rates. Interest income 
of $27.8 million w'as $14.4 million higher than 1988 due to 
interest received on a state tax refund and additional 
long-term marketable investments. 

It is management’s view that changes in the rate of 
inflation have not had a significant effect on profitability 
from continuing operations over the three most recent fis¬ 
cal years. Management attempts to minimize the effects 
of inflation through appropriate planning and operating 
practices. 

The Financial Accounting Standards Board issued 
Statement of Financial Accounting Standards No. 96, 
“Accounting for Income Thxes,” in December 1987. This 
statement requires the use of the liability method of 
accounting for deferred income taxes. Given the current 
corporate income tax rate, the net deferred income tax 


Return on Sales 

Percent _ _ 5.8 

:) - 1 5.6 



85 86 87 88 89 90 

Continuing Operations 
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balance would be reduced upon adoption. The company is 
required to adopt the standard no later than fiscal 1993 
with earlier implementation permitted. The company has 
not yet determined the year it will adopt the statement or 
the effects of adoption. 

Financial Condition 

General Mills balance sheet and overall financial condi¬ 
tion remain strong. The company is committed to 
managing its businesses and financial ratios so as to 
maintain at least an “A” bond rating, which will allow 
access to financing at reasonable costs. Currently, Gen¬ 
eral Mills’ publicly issued long-term debt carries “A2” 
(Moody's Investors Services, Inc.) and “A + ” (Standard & 
Poor’s Corporation) ratings. Our commercial paper has 
ratings of “P-1” (Moody's) and “A-1 + ” (Standard & Poor’s) 
in the U.S. and “R-l (middle)” in Canada from Dominion 
Bond Rating Service. 

The financial ratios management considers to be the 
most important in maintaining the company’s strong 
financial position are cash flow to debt (excluding debt 
equivalent of leases), fixed charge coverage and debt to 
total capital. These ratios are shown in the table below. 



1990 

1989 

Cash flow to debt 

63% 

72% 

Fixed charge coverage 

7.7x 

7.7x 

Debt to total capital 

58% 

55% 


Future funding needs should permit maintaining these 
ratios at approximately the current levels. 

The debt-to-total-capital ratios are based on manage¬ 
ment’s definition of capital structure, as shown in the 
accompanying table. The debt-to-total-capital ratio 
increased to 58 percent in 1990 because of the establish¬ 
ment of Employee Stock Ownership Plans (ESOPs). 

These ESOPs increased year-end debt by $167.4 million 
and reduced equity by $164.7 million, as shown by the 
Unearned ESOP Compensation caption on the balance 
sheet. Excluding the ESOP transactions, the debt-to- 
total-capital ratio for 1990 would have been 50 percent, 8 
percentage points lower than the reported number. 


Capital Structure 

In Millions Way 27, 1990 May 28, 1989 


Notes payable 

Current portion of long-term debt 
Long-term debt 

Deferred income taxes—tax leases 

$ 103.3 

80.3 

688.5 

224.2 

$ 126.8 
7.0 
536.3 
226.5 

Tbtal debt 

1,096.3 

896.6 

Debt adjustments: 

Leases—debt equivalent 

270.6 

222.5 

Domestic cash equivalents and 
time deposits 

170.3} 

(2.9) 

Marketable investments 

(164.2) 

(231.4) 

Adjusted debt 

1,132.4 

884.8 

Stockholders’ equity 

809.7 

731.9 

Total capital 

$1,942.1 

$1,616.7 


Commercial paper has historically been our primary 
source of short-term financing. Bank credit lines are 
maintained to ensure availability of short-term funds on 
an as-needed basis. 

Our debt shelf registration statements permit the iss¬ 
uance of up to $98.9 million net proceeds in unsecured 
debt securities. The shelf registrations authorize a 
medium-term note program that provides additional flex¬ 
ibility in accessing the debt markets. In fiscal 1991, we 
expect to file an additional shelf registration statement 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
increase our ability to issue unsecured debt securities. 

Sources and uses of cash in the past three fiscal years 
are shown in the table below. 

Cash Sources (Uses) 


In Millions 

1990 

1989 

1988 

From operations 

$627.8 

$ 355.9 

$ 340.7 

Fixed assets and other 




investments, net 

(562.8) 

(443.4) 

(442.4) 

From dispositions of 




businesses 

32.6 

5&3.6 

22.4 

Increase (decrease) in 




outstanding debt, net 

57.2 

(64.3) 

346.1 

Increase in marketable 




investments 

(.6) 

(112.6) 

(68.3) 

From tax lease investments 

(2.3) 

(4.1) 

2.1 

TVeasury stock purchases 

(149.9) 

(189.2) 

(246.6) 

Common stock issued 

168.9 

14.5 

20.2 

Dividends paid 

(180.8) 

(154.4) 

(139.3) 

Decrease in cash and 
cash equivalents 

$ (9.9) 

$ (4.0) 

$(165.1) 
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REPORT OF MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


Operations generated $271.9 million more cash in 1990 
than in the previous year. This significant increase 
resulted from: 

In Millions 


Increased earnings from continuing operations 

Decreased working capital 

Decreased use of cash by discontinued operations 

$ 69.6 
60.2 

142.1 

Increase in cash from operations 

$271.9 


Net cash used for fixed assets and other investments 
increased $119.4 million over 1989. Major new investments 
were for a 20 percent increase in new cereal capacity, 
other food manufacturing capacity, and new Red Lobster 
and The Olive Garden restaurants. Also, we contributed 
$19.8 million to a trust to fund postretirement health ben¬ 
efits for certain employees and retirees. 

TVeasury stock purchases totaled $149.9 million. Cash 
provided by common stock issued totaled $168.9 million, 
primarily representing the sale of common stock to the 
ESOPs. 

Fiscal 1991 capital expenditures are estimated to be 
approximately $600 million. The company is anticipating a 
net cash outflow and will borrow either short- or long¬ 
term, depending on market conditions. 

The company has reached an agreement to sell its 
O-Cel-O Division, a leading producer of cellulose sponges, 
to the 3M Company. The transaction is currently under 
governmental review. 

In 1990, the company entered into a joint venture 
agreement with Nestle, S. A. to develop a major breakfast 
cereal business starting in Europe. This action is of stra¬ 
tegic importance as it provides an effective business 
structure for establishing a major competitive force in 
global markets. Subsequent to the end of fiscal 1990, the 
joint venture entered into an agreement to acquire the 
RHM Breakfast Cereals business in the U.K. The trans¬ 
action is expected to close in August 1990. As with any 
new business with a goal of major long-term profit, 
development and introductory expenses in the early years 
of this venture will result in some dilution to General 
Mills’ earnings. 


The management of General Mills, Inc. includes corporate 
executives, operating managers, controllers and other 
personnel working full time on company business. These 
managers are responsible for the fairness and accuracy of 
our financial statements. The Audit Committee of the 
Board of Directors meets periodically to determine that 
management, internal auditors and independent auditors 
are properly discharging their duties regarding internal 
control and financial reporting. 

The statements have been prepared in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles, using manage¬ 
ment’s best estimates and judgments where appropriate. 
The financial information throughout this report is consis¬ 
tent with our financial statements. 

Management has established a system of internal con¬ 
trols that provides reasonable assurance that, in all 
material respects, assets are maintained and accounted 
for in accordance with management’s authorization, and 
transactions are recorded accurately on our books. Our 
internal controls provide for appropriate separation of 
duties and responsibilities, and there are documented pol¬ 
icies regarding utilization of company assets and proper 
financial reporting. These formally stated and regularly 
communicated policies demand high ethical conduct from 
all employees. 

We maintain a strong audit program that indepen¬ 
dently evaluates the adequacy and effectiveness of 
internal controls. The independent auditors, internal 
auditors and controllers have full and free access to the 
Audit Committee at any time. 

KPMG Peat Marwick, independent certified public 
accountants, are retained to audit the consolidated finan¬ 
cial statements. Their opinion follows. 

H. B. Atwater, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 

F. C. Blodgett 

Vice Chairman of the Board, 

Chief Financial and Administrative Officer 

'TliJl M 

M. H. Willes 

President and Chief Operating Officer 
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REPORT OF THE AUDIT COMMITTEE 

The Audit Committee of the Board of Directors is com¬ 
posed of six outside directors. Its primary function is to 
oversee the Company’s system of internal controls, finan¬ 
cial reporting practices and audits to ensure their quality, 
integrity and objectivity are sufficient to protect stock¬ 
holder resources. 

The Audit Committee met twice during fiscal 1990 to 
review the overall audit scope, plans and results of the 
internal auditor and independent auditor, the Company’s 
internal controls, emerging accounting issues, officer and 
director expenses, audit fees, goodwill and other intang¬ 
ible values, and the audits of the pension plans. Audit 
Committee meeting results were reported to the full 
Board of Directors. At one of the meetings, the Commit¬ 
tee met with the independent auditors, without 
management present, to discuss the results of their exam¬ 
ination. Acting with the other Board members, the 
Committee reviewed the Company’s annual financial 
statements and approved them before issuance. The Audit 
Committee recommended to the Board of Directors that 
KPMG Peat Marwick be reappointed for fiscal 1991, sub¬ 
ject to the approval of stockholders at the annual 
meeting. 

The Audit Committee is satisfied that the internal con¬ 
trol system is adequate and that the stockholders of 
General Mills are protected by appropriate accounting 
and auditing procedures. 

W. F. Pounds 

Chairman, Audit Committee 


INDEPENDENT AUDITORS' REPORT 

The Stockholders and the Board of Directors of 
General Mills, Inc.: 

We have audited the accompanying consolidated balance 
sheets of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries as of May 
27, 1990 and May 28, 1989, and the related consolidated 
statements of earnings and cash flows for each of the fis¬ 
cal years in the three-year period ended May 27, 1990. 
These consolidated financial statements are the respon¬ 
sibility of the Company’s management. Our responsibility 
is to express an opinion on these consolidated financial 
statements based on our audits. 

We conducted our audits in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards. Those standards require 
that we plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable 
assurance about whether the financial statements are free 
of material misstatement. An audit includes examining, 
on a test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and dis¬ 
closures in the financial statements. An audit also 
includes assessing the accounting principles used and sig¬ 
nificant estimates made by management, as well as 
evaluating the overall financial statement presentation. 

We believe that our audits provide a reasonable basis for 
our opinion. 

In our opinion, the consolidated financial statements 
referred to above present fairly, in all material respects, 
the financial position of General Mills, Inc. and subsidi¬ 
aries at May 27, 1990 and May 28, 1989, and the results of 
their operations and their cash flow’s for each of the fiscal 
years in the three-year period ended May 27, 1990 in con¬ 
formity with generally accepted accounting principles. 

As described in note ten to the consolidated financial 
statements, the Company changed its method of account¬ 
ing for postretirement benefit costs in fiscal 1989. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
June 28, 1990 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF EARNINGS 


Fiscal Year Ended 


Amounts in Millions, Except per Share Data 

May 27, 1990 

May 28, 1989 

May 29, 1988 

Continuing Operations: 




Sales 

$6,448.3 

$5,620.6 

$4,979.6 

Costs and Expenses: 




Cost of sales 

3,485.1 

3,114.8 

2,696.1 

Selling, general and administrative 

2,138.0 

1,808.5 

1,646.9 

Depreciation and amortization 

180.1 

152.3 

131.1 

Interest, net 

32.4 

27.5 

35.1 

Total Costs and Expenses 

5,835.6 

5,103.1 

4,509.2 

Earnings from Continuing Operations before Tkxes 

612.7 

517.5 

470.4 

Income Taxes 

239.0 

202.2 

188.2 

Earnings from Continuing Operations 

373.7 

315.3 

282.2 

Discontinued Operations after Taxes (Note Tvvo) 

7.7 

169.0 

.9 

Cumulative Effect to May 30, 1988 of Accounting Change 

— 

(70.0) 

— 

Net Earnings 

$ 381.4 

$ 414.3 

$ 283.1 

Earnings per Share: 




Continuing operations 

$ 4.55 

$ 3.85 

$ 3.24 

Discontinued operations (Note Two) 

.09 

2.06 

.01 

Cumulative effect of accounting change 

— 

(.85) 

— 

Net Earnings per Share 

$ 4.64 

$ 5.06 

$ 3.25 

Average Number of Common Shares 

82.2 

81.9 

87.0 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


In Millions 

May 27, 1990 

May 28, 1989 

Assets 



Current Assets: 



Cash and cash equivalents 

$ .7 

$ 10.6 

Time deposits 

70.1 

— 

Receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts of $6.0 in 1990 and 1989 

258.7 

254.6 

Inventories 

394.4 

370.1 

Prepaid expenses and other current assets 

74.9 

68.7 

Deferred income taxes 

111.3 

101.5 

Net assets of discontinued operations 

— 

35.8 

Total Current Assets 

910.1 

841.3 

Land, Buildings and Equipment, at cost: 



Land 

172.5 

141.9 

Buildings 

938.8 

801.7 

Equipment 

1,397.0 

1,214.6 

Construction in progress 

374.9 

245.8 

Total land, buildings and equipment 

2,883.2 

2,404.0 

Less accumulated depreciation 

(948.7) 

(815.9) 

Net Land, Buildings and Equipment 

1,934.5 

1,588.1 

Other Assets: 



Intangible assets, principally goodwill 

54.4 

57.2 

Investments and miscellaneous assets 

216.3 

170.1 

Marketable investments, at cost 

164.2 

231.4 

Total Other Assets 

444.9 

458.7 

Total Assets 

$3,289.5 

$2,888.1 

Liabilities and Stockholders' Equity 



Current Liabilities: 



Accounts payable 

$ 518.2 

$ 436.8 

Current portion of long-term debt 

80.3 

7.0 

Notes payable 

103.3 

126.8 

Accrued taxes 

128.7 

145.7 

Accrued payroll 

136.1 

127.7 

Other current liabilities 

206.6 

194.4 

Total Current Liabilities 

1,173.2 

1,038.4 

Long-term Debt 

688.5 

536.3 

Deferred Income Tkxes 

203.4 

172.8 

Deferred Income Tkxes - Tax Leases 

224.2 

226.5 

Accrued Postretirement Benefits 

109.2 

122.4 

Other Liabilities and Deferred Credits 

81.3 

59.8 

Total Liabilities 

2,479.8 

2,156.2 

Stockholders’ Equity: 



Cumulative preference stock, none issued 

— 

— 

Common stock, 102.1 shares issued 

297.1 

222.3 

Retained earnings 

1,530.6 

1,327.8 

Less common stock in treasury, at cost, shares of 20.5 in 1990 and 21.5 in 1989 

(812.7) 

(781.9) 

Unearned ESOP compensation 

(164.7) 

— 

Cumulative foreign currency adjustment 

(40.6) 

(36.3) 

Total Stockholders’ Equity 

809.7 

731.9 

Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 

$3,289.5 

$2,888.1 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF CASH FLOWS 


Fiscal Year Ended 


In Millions 

May 27, 1990 

May 28, 1989 

May 29, 1988 

Cash Flows - Operating Activities: 




Earnings from continuing operations 

Adjustments to reconcile earnings to cash flow: 

S 373.7 

$ 315.3 

$ 282.2 

Depreciation and amortization 

180.1 

152.3 

131.1 

Deferred income taxes 

12.5 

24.1 

28.2 

Change in current assets and liabilities* 

113.3 

53.1 

(83.4) 

Other, net 

(22.5) 

(17.5) 

(31.5) 

Cash provided by continuing operations 

Cash provided (used) by discontinued operations, 

657.1 

527.3 

326.6 

including related income taxes 

(29.3) 

(171.4) 

14.1 

Net Cash Provided by Operating Activities 

627.8 

355.9 

340.7 

Cash Flows - Investing Activities: 




Purchases of land, buildings and equipment 

(540.0) 

(442.4) 

(410.7) 

Investments in businesses, intangibles and affiliates 

(.5) 

(7.8) 

(36.2) 

Cash provided by disposal of land, buildings and equipment 

12.1 

8.9 

13.0 

Proceeds from dispositions 

32.6 

593.6 

22.4 

Other, net 

(34.4) 

(2.1) 

(8.5) 

Net Cash Provided (Used) by Investing Activities 

(530.2) 

150.2 

(420.0) 

Cash Flows - Financing Activities: 




Increase (decrease) in notes payable 

(24.5) 

(242.1) 

367.2 

Issuance of long-term debt 

142.4 

195.2 

87.1 

Payment of long-term debt 

(60.7) 

(17.4) 

(108.2) 

Increase in marketable investments 

(.6) 

(112.6) 

(68.3) 

Cash flows from tax leases 

(2.3) 

(4.1) 

2.1 

Purchases of common stock for treasury 

(149.9) 

(189.2) 

(246.6) 

Common stock issued 

168.9 

14.5 

20.2 

Dividends paid 

(180.8) 

(154.4) 

(139.3) 

Net Cash Used by Financing Activities 

(107.5) 

(510.1) 

(85.8) 

Decrease in Cash and Cash Equivalents 

$ (9.9) 

$ (4.0) 

$(165.1) 

*Cash Flow from Changes in Current Assets and Liabilities: 




Receivables 

$ (1.5) 

$ (34.5) 

$ (11.4) 

Inventories 

(22.4) 

40.6 

(99.3) 

Prepaid expenses and other current assets 

16.6) 

(17.4) 

(9.6) 

Accounts payable 

79.1 

(4.9) 

53.5 

Other current liabilities 

64.7 

69.3 

(16.6) 

Change in Current Assets and Liabilities 

5 113.3 

$ 53.1 

$ (83.4) 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Note One: Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 

A. Principles of Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements include the follow¬ 
ing domestic and foreign operations: parent company and 
100% owned subsidiaries; and General Mills’ investment 
in and share of net earnings or losses of 20-50% owned 
companies. 

Our fiscal year ends on the last Sunday in May. Fiscal 
years 1990, 1989 and 1988 each consisted of 52 weeks. 

B. Land , Buildings , Equipment and Depreciatio)i 
Buildings and equipment are depreciated over estimated 
useful lives ranging from 3 to 50 years, primarily using 
the straight-line method. Accelerated depreciation 
methods are generally used for income tax purposes. 

When an item is sold or retired, the accounts are 
relieved of cost and the related accumulated depreciation; 
the resulting gains and losses, if any, are recognized. 

C. Inventories 

Inventories are valued at the lower of cost or market. 
Certain domestic inventories are valued using the LIFO 
method, while other inventories are generally valued 
using the FIFO method. 

D. Intangible Assets 

Goodwill represents the difference between purchase 
prices of acquired companies and the related fair values of 
net assets acquired and accounted for by the purchase 
method of accounting. Any goodwill acquired after Octo¬ 
ber 1970 is amortized on a straight-line basis over 40 
years or less. 

Intangible assets include an amount that offsets a mini¬ 
mum liability recorded for a pension plan with assets less 
than accumulated benefits as required by Financial 
Accounting Standard No. 87. 

The costs of patents, copyrights and other intangible 
assets are amortized evenly over their estimated useful 
lives. Most of these costs were incurred through pur¬ 
chases of businesses. 

The Audit Committee of the Board of Directors 
annually reviews goodwill and other intangibles. At its 
meeting on April 23, 1990, the Board of Directors 
affirmed that the remaining amounts of these assets have 
continuing value. 


E. Research and Development 

All expenditures for research and development are 
charged against earnings in the year incurred. The 
charges for fiscal 1990, 1989 and 1988 were $48.2 million, 
$44.8 million and $43.2 million, respectively. 

F. Income Taxes 

Income taxes include deferred income taxes that result 
from timing differences between earnings for financial 
reporting and tax purposes. Investment tax credits are 
reflected as reductions of income taxes in the year eligible 
assets are placed in service. 

G. Earnings per Share 

Earnings per share has been determined by dividing the 
appropriate earnings by the weighted average number of 
common shares outstanding during the year. Common 
share equivalents were not material. 

H. Foreign Currency Translation 

For most foreign operations, local currencies are consid¬ 
ered the functional currency. Assets and liabilities are 
translated using the exchange rates in effect at the bal¬ 
ance sheet date. Results of operations are translated 
using the average exchange rates prevailing throughout 
the period. Translation effects are accumulated in the for¬ 
eign currency adjustment in stockholders’ equity. 

Gains and losses from foreign currency transactions 
are generally included in net earnings for the period. 

I. Statements of Cash Flows 

For purposes of the statement of cash flows, we consider 
all investments purchased with a mat urity of three 
months or less to be cash equivalents 

Note Two: Discontinued Operations 

In fiscal 1990, we sold Vroman Foods, our frozen novelties 
operation, for proceeds of $24.5 million and adjusted our 
estimated disposition loss, recording after-tax income of 
$9.6 million ($.12 per share). This disposition was 
reflected at an estimated loss of $26.0 million ($.32 per 
share) in fiscal 1989. This estimated loss was net of after¬ 
tax operating losses of $8.2 million and income tax benefit 
of $15.5 million. 

In fiscal 1989, we sold the Specialty Retailing segment 
of our business, consisting of The Thlbots, Inc. and Eddie 
Bauer, Inc. and its related Canadian assets. We received 
proceeds of $589.0 million and recognized a gain of $224.4 
million ($2.74 per share). This gain was net of after-tax 
operating losses of $4.9 million and income tax expense of 
$148.0 million. 
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Also in fiscal 1989, we discontinued the operation of 
York Steak House Systems, Inc., our cafeteria-style res¬ 
taurant operation. This disposition resulted in a loss of 
$27.3 million ($.33 per share). This loss was net of after¬ 
tax operating losses of $6.2 million and income tax benefit 
of $9.4 million. 

Other minor adjustments were made during fiscal 1990 
and 1989 for previously discontinued operations. 

Sales for the discontinued operations were $9.5 million, 
$149.6 million and $798.1 million for fiscal 1990, 1989 and 
1988, respectively. 

Note Three: Inventories 

The components of inventories are as follows: 

In Millions May 27,1990 May 28, 1989 


Raw materials, work in process and supplies $194.4 

$198.9 

Finished goods 

226.4 

204.8 

Grain 

45.0 

31.9 

Reserve for LIFO valuation method 

(71.4) 

(65.5) 

Tbtal inventories 

S394.4 

$370.1 

At May 27, 1990 and May 28, 1989, respectively, 

inven- 

tories of $176.5 million and $180.1 million w T ere valued at 
LIFO. If the FIFO method of inventory accounting had 
been used in place of LIFO, reported earnings per share 
w r ould have been higher by $.04 in fiscal 1990, $.09 in fis- 

cal 1989, and $.01 in fiscal 1988. 



Note Four: Notes Payable 

The components of notes payable 

are as follows: 


In Millions 

May 27, 1990 May 28, 1989 

U.S. commercial paper 

$ 46.0 

$221.0 

Canadian commercial paper 

63.0 

- 

Banks 

94.3 

55.8 

Amount reclassified to long-term debt 

(100.0) 

(150.0) 

Total notes payable 

$103.3 

$126.8 


To ensure availability of funds, we maintain bank 
credit lines sufficient to cover our outstanding commercial 
paper. As of May 27, 1990, we had $225.0 million fee-paid 
lines and $255.2 million uncommitted, no-fee lines avail¬ 
able in the U.S. and Canada. In addition, other foreign 
subsidiaries had unused credit lines of $12.5 million. 


We have a revolving credit agreement expiring in fiscal 
1993 (extendable to fiscal 1994 at our option) that provides 
for the fee-paid credit lines. This agreement provides us 
with the ability to refinance short-term borrowings on a 
long-term basis, and therefore we have reclassified a por¬ 
tion of our notes payable to long-term. 

We have domestic interest rate sw r ap agreements expir¬ 
ing through June 1994 that convert variable interest rates 
on an aggregate notional amount of $199.0 million to fixed 
interest rates ranging from 8.83% to 9.79%. We have a 
Canadian interest rate sw r ap agreement expiring in Janu¬ 
ary 1992 that converts the variable interest rate on a 
notional amount of $25.3 million to a fixed interest rate of 
11.04%. 

Note Five: Long-term Debt 


In Millions 

May 27, 1990 

May 28, 1989 

Zero coupon notes, yield 11.14%, $553.1 
due August 15, 2013 

$ 45.5 

$ 41.1 

9%% sinking fund debentures 
due March 1, 2009 

109.9 

109.9 

ESOP loan guaranty, variable rate, 
due December 31, 2007 

50.0 


8.31% ESOP loan guaranty, 
due through June 30, 2007 

92.4 


Zero coupon notes, yield 11.73%, $72.1 
due August 15, 2004 

14.4 

14.3 

8.45% to 9% medium-term notes, 
due 1991 to 2000 

130.7 


Currency purchase obligation, yield 9.29%, 
due through November 15, 1993 

26.6 

32.7 

12% notes due December 19, 1991 

63.7 

64.0 

Zero coupon notes, yield 14 5/8%, $49.2 
due June 30, 1991 

42.3 

36.7 

14% Australian dollar notes 
due July 27, 1990 

70.2 

70.2 

Notes payable, reclassified 

100.0 

150.0 

Other, no individual item greater than $3.1 

23.1 

24.4 

Less amounts due within one year 

768.8 

(80.3) 

543.3 

(7.0) 

Tbtal long-term debt 

$688.5 

$536.3 


Our debt shelf registration statements permit the iss¬ 
uance of up to $98.9 million net proceeds in unsecured 
debt securities to reduce short-term debt and for other 
general corporate purposes. In fiscal 1989, w r e authorized 
the use of the shelf registrations for a medium-term note 
program. This program allow*s us to issue debt quickly for 
various amounts and at various rates and maturities. 
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In fiscal 1990, we issued $130.7 million of debt under 
our medium-term note program with maturities ranging 
from 1 to 11 years and interest rates ranging from 8.45% 
to 9%-. At May 27, 1990, $50.0 million was due in less than 
a year but has been classified as long-term because of our 
revolving credit agreement described in Note Four. 

In fiscal 1990, the Employee Stock Ownership Plan 
(ESOP) for certain employees of General Mills, Inc. bor¬ 
rowed $92.4 million at 8.31%, due in quarterly payments 
through June 30, 2007. The ESOP for the employees of 
General Mills Restaurants, Inc. borrowed $50.0 million at 
a variable interest rate (6.8% at May 27, 1990), due 
December 31, 2007. The company guaranteed these 
debts; therefore, the loans are reflected on our consoli¬ 
dated balance sheet in long-term debt with a related 
offset in stockholders’ equity, “Unearned ESOP 
Compensation.” 

In fiscal 1989, we entered into a currency purchase 
obligation to make monthly payments for five years based 
on 30-day commercial paper rates applied to a notional 
amount of $100.0 million. We recorded the value of this 
obligation at $35.5 million based upon a five-year fixed 
rate of 9.29%. The principal balance will be amortized 
over the five-year period. The difference between the 
principal amount amortized and the floating rate pay¬ 
ments will be charged to interest expense. The floating 
rate at May 27, 1990 was 8.56%. The obligation is secured 
by $46.0 million of corporate commercial paper which is 
held under a trust agreement. 


We have interest rate swap agreements that convert 
fixed interest rates to variable interest rates on our 12% 
notes (8.5% at May 27, 1990), and on our Australian dollar 
notes (7.89% at May 27, 1990). We also have a currency 
swap agreement that converts the Australian dollar notes 
to U.S. dollars. 

The sinking fund and principal payments due on long¬ 
term debt are (in millions) $80.3, $118.3 ($125.3 face 
amount), $16.2, $10.7 and $16.4 in fiscal years ending 1991, 
1992, 1993, 1994 and 1995, respectively. The notes payable 
and medium-term notes that are reclassified under our 
revolving credit agreement are not included in these prin¬ 
cipal payments. 

The marketable investments caption on the Consoli¬ 
dated Balance Sheets consists of corporate commercial 
paper and zero coupon U.S. Treasury securities. These 
investments are intended to provide the funds for the pay¬ 
ment of principal and interest for the zero coupon notes 
due August 15, 2013 and 2004, and the currency purchase 
obligation. 

Certain debt issues have been removed from our Con¬ 
solidated Balance Sheets through the creation of 
irrevocable trusts. The principal and interest of the 
securities deposited with the trustee will be sufficient to 
fund the scheduled principal and interest payments of 
these debt issues. At May 27, 1990, there was $86.5 mil¬ 
lion of this debt outstanding. 
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Note Six: Stockholders’ Equity 


$.75 Par Value Common Stock 


In Millions, Except per Share Data 

(250.0 Million Shares Authorized) 

Issued TVeasury 

Retained 

Earnings 

Unearned 

ESOP 

Compensation 

Cumulative 

Foreign 

Currency 

Adjustment 

Total 

Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Balance at May 31, 1987 

102.1 

$220.9 

(13.8) 

$(379.4) 

$ 924.1 

$ - 

$(35.2) 

$ 730.4 

Net earnings 





283.1 



283.1 

Cash dividends declared ($1.60 per share) 





(139.3) 



(139.3) 

Stock option, profit sharing and ESOP plans 


2.4 

.6 

17.8 




20.2 

Shares purchased on open market 



(5.2) 

(246.6) 




(246.6) 

TVanslation adjustments, net of income taxes of $5.8 







.7 

.7 

Balance at May 29, 1988 

102.1 

223.3 

(18.4) 

(608.2) 

1,067.9 

— 

(34.5) 

648.5 

Net earnings 





414.3 



414.3 

Cash dividends declared ($1.88 per share) 





(154.4) 



(154.4) 

Stock option and profit sharing plans 


(1.0) 

.4 

15.5 




14.5 

Shares purchased on open market 



(3.5) 

(189.2) 




(189.2) 

TVanslation adjustments, net of income taxes of $1.8 







(1.8) 

(1.8) 

Balance at May 28. 1989 

102.1 

222.3 

(21.5) 

(781.9) 

1,327.8 

_ 

(36.3) 

731.9 

Net earnings 





381.4 



381.4 

Cash dividends declared ($2.20 per share), net of income 









taxes of $2.2 





(178.6) 



(178.6) 

Stock option, profit sharing and ESOP plans 


74.8 

3.2 

119.1 




193.9 

Shares purchased on open market 



(2.2) 

(149.9) 




(149*9) 

Unearned compensation related to: 









Guaranties of ESOPs debt 






(142.4) 


(142.4) 

Note receivable from ESOP 






(25.0) 


(25.0) 

Earned compensation 






2.7 


2.7 

TVanslation adjustments, net of income taxes of $7.2 







(4.3) 

(4.3) 

Balance at May 27, 1990 

102.1 

$297.1 

120.5) 

$(812.7) 

$1,530.6 

$(164.7) 

$140.61 

$809.7 


Cumulative preference stock of 5.0 million shares, without 
par value, is authorized but unissued. 

We have a shareholder rights plan that entitles each 
outstanding share of common stock to one-half of a right. 
Each right entitles the holder to purchase one one- 
hundredth of a share of cumulative preference stock (or, 
in certain circumstances, common stock or other 
securities), exercisable upon the occurrence of certain 
events. The rights are not transferable apart from the 
common stock until a person or group has acquired 20 per¬ 
cent or more, or makes a tender offer for 20 percent or 
more, of the common stock. If the Company is then 
acquired in a merger or other business combination trans¬ 


action, each right will entitle the holder (other than the 
acquiring company) to receive, upon exercise, common 
stock of either the Company or the acquiring company 
having a value equal to two times the exercise price of 
the right. The rights are redeemable by the Board in cer¬ 
tain circumstances and expire on March 7, 1996. At May 
27, 1990, there were 40.8 million rights issued and 
outstanding. 

The Board of Directors has authorized the repurchase, 
from time to time, of common stock for our treasury, 
provided that the number of shares in the treasury shall 
not exceed 25.0 million. 
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Note Seven: Stock Options 

The following table contains information on stock options: 



Shares 

Average Option 
Price Per Share 

Granted 

1990 

1,388,598 

$69.43 

1989 

1,634.010 

46.92 

1988 

778,872 

51.76 

Exercised 

1990 

550,560 

$31.17 

1989 

548,662 

20.33 

1988 

715,392 

19.47 

Expired 

1990 

96,729 

$47.53 

1989 

155,816 

35.43 

1988 

155,234 

27.40 

Outstanding at year-end 

1990 

5,289,794 

$47.87 

1989 

4,548,485 

39.26 

1988 

3,618,953 

32.77 

Exercisable at year-end 

1990 

3,069,712 

$38.30 

1989 

2,329,430 

31.61 

1988 

2,340,327 

24.84 


A total of 4,395,009 shares are available for grants of 
options or restricted stock to officers and key employees 
under our 1988 stock option plan until September 30, 1993. 
The options may be granted subject to approval of the 
Compensation Committee of the Board of Directors at a 
price not less than 100% of the fair market value on the 
date the option is granted. Options now outstanding 
include some granted under the 1975, 1980 and 1984 option 
plans, under which no further options or other rights may 
be granted. All options expire within 10 years plus one 
month after the date of grant. The plans provide for full 
vesting of benefits in the event there is a change of control. 

The 1988 plan permits awards of restricted stock to 
key employees subject to a restricted period and a pur¬ 
chase price, if any, to be paid by the employee as 
determined by the Committee. In fiscal 1990, grants of 
38,932 shares of restricted stock were made and on May 
27, 1990, there were 31,363 of such shares outstanding. 
Subsequent to year end, 50,000 shares of restricted stock 
were granted to the Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer. 

The 1988 plan also permits the granting of perfor¬ 
mance units corresponding to stock options granted. The 
value of performance units will be determined by return 
on equity and growth in earnings per share measured 
against preset goals over three-year performance peri¬ 
ods. For seven years after a performance period, holders 


may elect to receive the value of performance units (with 
interest) as an alternative to exercising corresponding 
stock options. On May 27, 1990, there were 2,036,506 out¬ 
standing options with corresponding performance units 
or performance unit accounts. 

The 1988 plan provides for the granting of incentive 
stock options as well as non-qualified options. No incen¬ 
tive stock options have yet been granted. 


Note Eight: Interest Expense 

The components of net interest expense are as follows: 

Fiscal Year 


In Millions 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Interest expense 

$75.5 

$63.7 

$53.6 

Capitalized interest 

(14.21 

(8.4) 

(5.1) 

Interest income 

(28.9) 

(27.8) 

(13.4) 

Interest expense, net 

$32.4 

$27.5 

$35.1 


During fiscal 1990, 1989 and 1988, we actually paid 
interest (net of amount capitalized) of $54.6 million, $41.6 
million and $38.1 million, respectively 

Note Nine: Retirement Plans 

We have defined benefit plans covering most employees. 
Benefits for salaried employees are based on length of ser¬ 
vice and final average compensation The hourly plans 
include various monthly amounts for each year of credited 
service. Our funding policy is consistent with the funding 
requirements of federal law and regulations. Our princi¬ 
pal plan covering salaried employees has a provision that 
any excess pension assets would be vested in plan partici¬ 
pants if the plan is terminated within five years of a 
change in control. Plan assets consist principally of listed 
equity securities and corporate obligations, and U.S. gov¬ 
ernment bonds. 

Components of the net pension credit are as follows: 

Fiscal Year 


In Millions 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Service cost — benefits earned 
Interest cost on projected 

$ 13.0 

$ 11.1 

$ 10.3 

benefit obligation 

46.1 

42.5 

41.0 

Actual return on plan assets 

(84.81 

(122.9) 

1.1 

Net amortization and deferral 

(8.81 

33.7 

(86.3) 

Net pension credit 

$(34.5) 

$(35.6) 

$(33.9) 


The weighted-average discount rate and rate of 
increase in future compensation levels used in determin¬ 
ing the actuarial present value of the benefit obligations 
were 10.21% and 6% in fiscal 1990, and 10.19% and 6% in 
fiscal 1989, respectively. The expected long-term rate of 
return on assets was 11.35%. 
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The funded status of the plans and the amount recognized on the Consolidated Balance Sheets (as determined on 
May 31, 1990 and 1989) are as follows: 


May 27. 1990 

May 28, 

1989 

Assets Accumulated 

Exceed Benefits 

Accumulated Exceed 

Assets 

Exceed 

Accumulated 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Exceed 


In Millions 

Benefits 

Assets 

Benefits 

Assets 

Actuarial present value of benefit obligations: 





Vested benefits 

$394.3 

$ 6.4 

$349.0 

$ 7.8 

Nonvested benefits 

37.3 

2.1 

35.4 

1.0 

Accumulated benefit obligation 

431.6 

8.5 

384.4 

8.8 

Projected benefit obligation 

487.5 

15.4 

438.8 

15.3 

Plan assets at fair value 

756.9 

- 

702.3 

— 

Plan assets in excess of (less than) the projected benefit obligation 

269.4 

(15.4) 

263.5 

(15.3) 

Unrecognized prior service cost 

28.8 

.5 

2.0 

.1 

Unrecognized net loss 

35.2 

2.0 

40.5 

1.7 

Recognition of minimum liability 

- 

(7.8) 

— 

— 

Unrecognized transition (asset) liability 

(200.3) 

11.7 

(216.3) 

12.6 

Prepaid (accrued) pension cost 

$133.1 

$ (9.01 

$ 89.7 

$ (.9) 


We have defined contribution plans covering salaried 
and non-union employees. Contributions are determined 
by matching a percentage of employee contributions. Such 
plans had net assets of $410.0 million at May 31, 1990. 
Expense recognized in fiscal 1990, 1989 and 1988 was $17.1 
million, $9.8 million and $10.7 million, respectively. In fis¬ 
cal 1990, Employee Stock Ownership Plans (ESOPs) were 
created within two of our existing defined contribution 
plans. The ESOPs borrowed $142.4 million as described in 
the long-term debt footnote and $25.0 million from the 
company at a variable interest rate (8.48% at May 27, 
1990) due December 15, 2014. These funds were used to 
purchase 2,693,025 shares of common stock from the com¬ 
pany's treasury. Compensation expense is recognized as 
contributions are accrued. Our contributions to the Plans, 
plus the dividends accumulated on the common stock held 
by the ESOPs, will be used to pay principal, interest and 
expenses of the Plans. As loan payments are made, com¬ 
mon stock is allocated to ESOP participants. The ESOPs 
incurred interest expense of $12.1 million, used dividends 
received of $5.4 million to pay principal and interest on 
their debt, and received contributions from the company 
of $11.7 million. 

Note Ten: Other Postretirement Benefits 

We sponsor a variety of plans that provide health care 
benefits to the majority of our retirees. Some of these 
plans require contributions from the retirees. While we 
do not fund these plans on an annual basis, in fiscal 1990 
we contributed $19.8 million to a trust for the benefit of 
certain employees and retirees. 


During fiscal 1989, we changed our method of account¬ 
ing for these costs from the pay-as-you-go basis to 
accruing the expected cost of providing benefits to an 
employee and covered dependents during the employee’s 
related service period. Accrual accounting was adopted to 
recognize matching of costs incurred to the period in 
which service is rendered by the employee. The cumula¬ 
tive effect as of May 30, 1988 of changing to the accrual 
basis was a decrease in net earnings of $70.0 million ($.85 
per share). 

We recognized health care benefit costs of $12.2 million 
and $12.0 million in fiscal 1990 and 1989, respectively, on 
the accrual basis and $4.9 million in fiscal 1988 on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

Note Eleven: Profit-Sharing Plans 

We have profit-sharing plans to provide incentives to key 
individuals who have the greatest potential to contribute 
to current earnings and successful future operations. 
These plans were approved by the Board of Directors 
upon recommendation of the Compensation Committee. 
The awards under these plans depend on profit perfor¬ 
mance in relation to pre-established goals. The plans are 
administered by the Compensation Committee, which 
consists solely of outside directors. Profit-sharing 
expense, including performance unit accruals, was $11.2 
million in fiscal 1990, $11.1 million in fiscal 1989 and $8.8 
million in fiscal 1988. 
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Note Twelve: Income Taxes 

The components of earnings before income taxes and the 
income taxes thereon are as follows: 

Fiscal Year 


In Millions 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Earnings before income taxes: 




U.S. 

$584.9 

$482.1 

$442.3 

Foreign 

27.8 

35.4 

28.1 

Total earnings before income taxes 

$612.7 

$517.5 

$470.4 

Income taxes: 




Current: 




Federal 

$183.8 

$145.3 

$123.4 

State and local 

37.6 

23.5 

29.5 

Foreign 

5.1 

9.3 

7.1 

Total current 

226.5 

178.1 

160.0 

Deferred (principally U.S.) 

12.5 

24.1 

28.2 

Tbtal income taxes 

$239.0 

$202.2 

$188.2 


During fiscal 1990, 1989 and 1988, we paid income taxes 
of $231.3 million, $240.2 million and $175.4 million, 
respectively. 

In prior years we purchased certain income tax items 
from other companies through tax lease transactions. 
Total current income taxes charged to earnings in fiscal 
1990, 1989 and 1988 reflect the amounts attributable to 
operations and have not been materially affected by these 
tax leases. Actual current taxes payable on fiscal 1990, 
1989 and 1988 operations were increased by approximately 
$4 million, $5 million and $2 million, respectively, due to 
the effect of tax leases. These tax payments do not affect 
taxes for statement of earnings purposes since they repay 
tax benefits realized in prior years. The repayment lia¬ 
bility is classified as “Deferred Income Thxes - Thx 
Leases." 

Deferred income taxes result from timing differences 
in the recognition of revenue and expense for tax and 
financial statement purposes. The tax effects of these dif¬ 
ferences follow: 


Fiscal Year 


In Millions 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Depreciation 

$13.8 

$10.9 

$12.3 

Prepaid pension asset 

14.8 

18.2 

16.5 

Utilization of contribution carryover 

— 

— 

9.1 

Interest 

8.8 

(1.3) 

.8 

Accrued expenses 

(30.6) 

(2.7) 

(15.2) 

Other 

5.7 

(1.0) 

4.7 

Tbtal deferred income taxes 

$12.5 

$24.1 

$28.2 


In addition, we had a deferred income tax benefit of 
$45.7 million resulting from the cumulative effect of the 
accounting change for postretirement benefits in fiscal 
1989. 

The following table reconciles the U.S. statutory 
income tax rate with the effective income tax rate: 

Fiscal Year 



1990 

1989 

1988 

U.S. statutory rate 

State and local income taxes, net of 

34.0% 

34.0% 

35.0% 

federal tax benefits 

4.2 

3.6 

4.9 

Other, net 

.8 

1.5 

.1 

Effective income tax rate 

39.0% 

39.1% 

40.0% 


Provision has been made for foreign and U.S. taxes 
that would be payable on foreign operations earnings that 
are not considered permanently reinvested. Additional 
income taxes have not been provided on unremitted earn¬ 
ings of foreign operations amounting to $105.1 million that 
are expected by management to be permanently rein¬ 
vested. If a portion were to be remitted, income tax 
credits would substantially offset any resulting tax 
liability. 

Note Thirteen: Leases 

An analysis of rent expense by property leased follows: 

Fiscal Year 


In Millions 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Restaurant space 

$22.9 

$17.2 

$10.0 

Warehouse space 

9.7 

8.1 

7.2 

Office space 

4.7 

5.0 

3.8 

Transportation equipment 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

Other 

3.6 

3.1 

2.9 

Total rent expense 

$43.3 

$35.6 

$26.2 


Some leases require payment of property taxes, insure 
ance and maintenance costs in addition to the rent 
payments. Contingent and escalation rent in excess of 
minimum rent payments and sublease income netted in 
rent expense were insignificant. 

Noncancelable future lease commitments are (in mil¬ 
lions) $38.0 in 1991, $35.2 in 1992, $30.6 in 1993, $28.3 in 
1994, $25.7 in 1995 and $175.5 after 1995, with a cumula¬ 
tive total of $333.3. 
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Note Fourteen: Segment Information 


In Millions 

Consumer 

Foods 

Restaurants 

Unallocated 
Corporate 
Items (a) 

Consolidated 

Total 


U.S.A. 

Foreign 

Unallocated 
Corporate 
Items (a) 

Consolidated 

Total 

Sales 





Sales 





1990 

$4,520.3 

$1,928.0 


$6,448.3 

1990 

$5,796.1 

$652.2 


$6,448.3 

1989 

3,998.7 

1,621.9 


5,620.6 

1989 

5,071.2 

549.4 


5,620.6 

1988 

3,667.5 

1,312.1 


4,979.6 

1988 

4,474.5 

505.1 


4,979.6 

Operating Profits 




Operating Profits 





1990 

533.9 

154.2 

$ 175.4) 

612.7 

1990 

655.9 

32.2 

$ (75.4) 

612.7 

1989 

452.4 

127.7 

(62.6) 

517.5 

1989 

543.0 

37.1 

(62.6) 

517.5 

1988 

421.2 

104.0 

(54.8) 

470.4 

1988 

494.1 

31.1 

(54.8) 

470.4 

Identifiable Assets (b) 




Identifiable Assets (b) 




1990 

1,834.2 

1,038.2 

417.1 

3,289.5 

1990 

2,543.3 

329.1 

417.1 

3,289.5 

1989 

1,571.6 

862.2 

154.3 

2,888.1 

1989 

2,181.1 

252.7 

454.3 

2,888.1 

1988 

1,391.6 

736.0 

545.7 

2,673.3 

1988 

1,903.2 

224.4 

545.7 

2.673.3 


Capital Expenditures 




1990 

298.2 

239.1 

2.7 

540.0 

1989 

254.1 

182.9 

5.4 

442.4 

19N> 

184.2 

157.3 

69.2 

410.7 

Depreciation Expense 




1990 

110.2 

64.2 

1.7 

176.1 

1989 

96.0 

51.3 

1.5 

148.8 

1988 

85.7 

41.7 

1.4 

128.8 


(a) Corporate expenses reported here include net interest expense and general corporate expenses. Corporate capital expenditures include capital 
expenditures of discontinued operations through the date disposition was authorized. 

(b) Identifiable assets for our segments consist mainly of receivables, inventories, prepaid expenses, net land, buildings and equipment, intangible 
assets and investments and miscellaneous assets. Corporate identifiable assets consist mainly of cash, cash equivalents, time deposits, deferred 
income taxes, marketable investments and net assets of discontinued operations. 


Note Fifteen: Quarterly Data (unaudited) 

Summarized quarterly data for fiscal 1990 and 1989 follows: 

In Millions, Except per Share First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter Fourth Quarter Total Year 


and Market Price Amounts 

1990 

1989 

1990 

1989 

1990 

1989 

1990 

1989 

1990 

1989 

Sales 

$1,501.8 

$1,337.0 

$1,626.6 

$1,398.5 

$1,612.2 

$1,446.0 

$1,707.7 

$1,439.1 

$6,448.3 

$5,620.6 

Gross profit * 

Earnings after taxes — 

696.5 

616.7 

752.9 

622.8 

736.4 

652.6 

777.4 

613.7 

2,963.2 

2,505.8 

Continuing operations 

Earnings per share — 

107.2 

90.5 

91.4 

82.3 

99.8 

84.8 

75.3 

57.7 

373.7 

315.3 

Continuing operations 

1.30 

1.10 

1.11 

1.00 

1.21 

1.03 

.93 

.72 

4.55 

3.85 

Discontinued operations after taxes 

7.7 

198.3 

— 

(3.8) 

— 

(3.4) 

— 

(22.1) 

7.7 

169.0 

Cumulative effect of accounting change 

- 

(70.0) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

(70.0) 

Net earnings 

114.9 

218.8 

91.4 

78.5 

99.8 

81.4 

75.3 

35.6 

381.4 

414.3 

Net earnings per share 

1.39 

2.66 

1.11 

.96 

1.21 

.99 

.93 

.45 

4.64 

5.06 

Dividends per share 

Market price of common stock: 

.55 

.47 

.55 

.47 

.55 

.47 

.55 

.47 

2.20 

1.88 

High 

71% 

51% 

73% 

58 

76% 

57% 

79% 

67% 

79% 

67% 

Low 

64% 

44% 

66% 

48% 

63 

49% 

62% 

53% 

62% 

14 


* Before charges for depreciation. 
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ELEVEN YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY AS REPORTED 


Amounts in Millions, Except |>er Share Data 


May 27, 1990 

May 28, 1989 

May 29, 1988 

Financial Results 

Earnings (loss) per share (a) 


S 4.64 

$ 5.06 

$ 3.25 

Return on average equity 


49.5% 

60.0% 

41.1% 

Dividends per share (a) 


$ 2.20 

1.88 

1.60 

Sales (b) 


$ 6,448.3 

5,620.6 

5,178.8 

Costs and expenses: 

Cost of sales (b) 


S 3,485.1 

3,114.8 

2,847.8 

Selling, general and administrative (b) 


$ 2,138.0 

1,808.5 

1,710.5 

Depreciation and amortization (b) 


$ 180.1 

1.52.3 

140.0 

Interest (b)(c) 


$ 32.4 

27.5 

37.7 

Earnings before income taxes (b) 


$ 612.7 

517.5 

442.8 

Net earnings (loss) 


$ 381.4 

414.3(e) 

283.1 

Net earnings (loss) as a percent of sales 


5.9% 

7.4% 

5.5% 

Weighted average number of common shares (aXg) 


82.2 

81.9 

87.0 

Tkxes (income, payroll, property, etc.) per share (a)(b) 


$ 4.58 

3.97 

3.32 

Financial Position 

Total assets 


$ 3,289.5 

2,888.1 

2,671.9 

Land, buildings and equipment, net 


$ 1,934.5 

1,588.1 

1,376.4 

Working capital at year-end 


$ (263.11 

(197.1) 

(205.5) 

Long-term debt, excluding current portion 


$ 688.5 

536.3 

361.5 

Stockholders’ equity 


$ 809.7 

731.9 

648.5 

Stockholders equity per share (a) 


$ 9.92 

9.08 

7.75 

Other Statistics 

Cash provided by operations (b) 


$ 657.1 

527.3 

329.9 

Total dividends 


$ 180.8 

154.4 

139.3 

Gross capital expenditures (hi 


$ 540.0 

442.4 

410.7 

Research and development (b) 


$ 48.2 

41.2 

40.7 

Advertising media expenditures <b) 


$ 394.9 

336.5 

345.9 

Wages, salaries and employee benefits (b) 


$ 1,171.5 

987.1 

911.3 

Number of employees (b) 


97,238 

83.837 

74,453 

Accumulated LIFO reserve 


$ 71.4 

65.5 

53.0 

Common stock price range (a) 


$ 79%- 

67% - 

62%- 



62% 

44% 

40% 


(a) Years prior to fiscal 1987 have been adjusted for the two-for-one stock split in November 1986. 

(b) Includes continuing operations only; years prior to fiscal 1989 include the discontinued cafeteria-style restaurant and frozen novelties operations, 
years prior to fiscal 1988 include the discontinued specialty retailing apparel operations, years prior to fiscal 1987 include the discontinued furniture 
operations, and years prior to fiscal 1985 include the discontinued toy, fashion and specialty retailing non-apparel operations. 

(c) Interest expense is net of interest income; amounts for years prior to fiscal 1986 are interest expense only with interest income included in selling, 
general and administrative expenses. 


FINANCIAL DATA FOR CONTINUING OPERATIONS 


Fiscal Year Ended 


Amounts in Millions, Except per Share Data 

May 27, 1990 

May 28. 1989 

May 29, 1988 

May 31, 1987 

May 25, 198<> 

Sales 

Earnings after taxes 

Earnings per share 

$6,448.3 
$ 373.7 
$ 4.55 

$5,620.6 

315.3 

3.85 

$4,979.6 

282.2 

3.24 

$4,510.1 

215.2 

2.43 

$3,946.4 

178.6 

2.00 
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May 31, 1987 

May 25, 1986 

May 26. 1985 

May 27. 1984 

May 29. 1983 

May 30. 1982 

May 31. 1981 

May 25, 1980 

$ 2.50 

$ 2.06 

$ (.81) 

$ 2.49 

$ 2.45 

$ 2.23 

$ 1.95 

$ 1.68 

31.4% 

21.5% 

(6.5)% 

19.0% 

19.9% 

19.1% 

18.2% 

17.6% 

1.25 

1.13 

1.12 

1.02 

.92 

.82 

.72 

.64 

5,189.3 

4,586.6 

4,285.2 

5,600.8 

5,550.8 

5,312.1 

4,852.4 

4,170.3 

2,834.0 

2,563.9 

2,474.8 

3,165.9 

3,123.3 

3,081.6 

2,936.9 

2,578.5 

1,757.5 

1,547.2 

1,443.9 

1,841.7 

1,831.6 

1,635.5 

1,384.0 

1,145.5 

131.7 

113.1 

110.4 

133.1 

127.5 

113.2 

99.5 

81.1 

32.9 

38.8 

60.2 

61.4 

58.7 

75.1 

57.6 

48.6 

433.2 

323.6 

195.9(d) 

398.7 

409.7 

406.7 

374.4 

316.6 

222.0 

183.5 

(72.9X0 

233.4 

245.1 

225.5 

196.6 

170.0 

4.3% 

4.0% 

(1.7)% 

4.2% 

4.4% 

4.2% 

4.1% 

4.1% 

88.7 

89.2 

89.5 

93.7 

100.2 

101.2 

100.8 

100.9 

3.60 

2.67 

2.01 

3.11 

2.85 

2.94 

2.79 

2.33 

2,280.4 

2,086.2 

2,662.6 

2,858.1 

2,943.9 

2,701.7 

2,301.3 

2,012.4 

1,249.5 

1,084.9 

956.0 

1,229.4 

1,197.5 

1,054.1 

920.6 

747.5 

(57.1) 

41.6 

229.4 

244.5 

235.6 

210.7 

337.3 

416.3 

285.5 

458.3 

449.5 

362.6 

464.0 

331.9 

348.6 

377.5 

730.4 

682.5 

1,023.3 

1,224.6 

1,227.4 

1,232.2 

1,145.4 

1,020.7 

8.28 

7.61 

11.51 

13.53 

12.84 

12.25 

11.37 

10.16 

442.9 

466.5 

150.4 

236.1 

438.8 

280.2 

345.0 

193.3 

110.8 

100.9 

100.4 

96.0 

92.7 

82.3 

72.3 

64.4 

329.1 

244.9 

209.7 

282.4 

308.0 

287.3 

246.6 

196.5 

38.3 

41.7 

38.7 

63.5 

60.6 

53.8 

45.4 

44.4 

330.0 

317.0 

274.3 

349.6 

336.2 

284.9 

222.0 

213.1 

958.6 

895.8 

860.2 

1,121.6 

1,115.2 

1,028.4 

907.0 

781.2 

65,619 

62,056 

63,162 

80,297 

81,186 

75,893 

71,225 

66,032 

51.5 

45.8 

47.5 

79.7 

79.7 

75.5 

73.7 

60.3 

56- 

40%- 

30%- 

28%- 

28%- 

21- 

17%- 

14%- 

37 

26 

23% 

20% 

19% 

16% 

11% 

9% 


(d) Includes pretax redeployment charge of $75.8 million. 

(e) Includes after-tax discontinued operations income of $169.0 million and cumulative effect of accounting change charge of $70.0 million. 
(0 Includes after-tax discontinued operations charge of $188.8 million. 

(g) Years prior to fiscal 1988 include common share equivalents. 

(h) Includes capital expenditures of continuing operations and discontinued operations through the date disposition was authorized. 
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William T. Esrey 
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Orlando, Florida; Executive Vice President; President, General Mills Restaurants, Inc. 
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Boston, Massachusetts; Professor, Alfred P. Sloan School of Management. Massachusetts Institute of 
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Boston. Massachusetts; Chairman of the Board, The Putnam Management Company, Inc. (investment 
management) (1,4*,5,6) 

Michael D. Rose 

Memphis, Tennessee; Chairman of the Board, President and Chief Executive Officer, The Promus 
Companies Incorporated (hospitality company) (2,3,4) 

Arthur R. Schulze 

Minneapolis; Vice Chairman, General Mills, Inc. 

Mark H. Willes 

Minneapolis; President and Chief Operating Officer. General Mills, Inc. (1) 

C. Angus Wurtele 

Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, The Valspar Corporation (paints and 
coatings) (3,5,6) 
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Markets Business Unit 

Donald E. Ryks 

Vice President, Operations 

Sidney F. Sapakie 

Vice President, Cereal Research and 
Technology 

Richard A. Shaeffer 
Director, Adult Business Unit 

Keith R. Sieck 

Vice President, Human Resources 

Christianne L. Strauss 
Director, Child Business Unit 

International, Foodservice, Gorton's, 
Sperry, Yoplait and New Business 

Steven M. Rothschild 
Executive Vice President 

Paul J. Curran 
Vice President 

James A. Miller 
Director, Sew Business 

Joseph R. Mucha 

Vice President, Human Resources 


Kenneth L. Thome 
Vice President, Controller 

Foodservice 

Roger W. Rumble 
Resident 

Ronald E. Behm 
Director, National Sales 

Robert B. Bruce 
Marketing Director 

General Mills Canada 

Stephen R. Demeritt 
President 

Kirk L. Spresser 

Vice President, Marketing, Cereals 
and Dinners 

Barry C. Wolfish 
Vice President, Marketing, 
Convenience and Specialty 
Products 

General Mills Europe 

Manuel Palacios 

Vice President; General Manager, 
PYCASA (Spain) 

Guy C. A. Schemer 
Vice President; President, 
Biscuiterie \antaise—BS, S.A. 

(FranceI 

Xavier Gerard 

General Manager, Saiory Snacks, 
Biscuiterie Nantaise—BX, S.A. 

Bernard Ormieres 

General Manager, Sweet Products, 

Biscuiterie Xantaise—BS, S.A. 

Willem Van der Mee 

Vice President; General Manager, 

Smiths Fbods B.V tBenelux') 

Armand Vos 

General Manager, Smiths Foods 
S.A. (Belgium) 

Gorton's 

Stephen H. Warhover 
President 

John P. Mott 

Vice President, Marketing 

Sperry 

Michael E. Cushmore 
President 

Charles F. Gill 

Vice President, Director of 

Operations 

Robert W. Rowe 
Director, Expinrt Operations 


Robert L. Stretmater 

Vice President, Bakery Flour/Latin 

American Operations 

Donald Halman 

General Manager, General Mills De 
Panama, S.A.* (Panama) 

Stuardo Soler 

General Manager, Industria 
Harinera Guatemalteca, S.A.* and 
Industria Del Maiz, S.A.* 

(Guatemala) 

Yoplait 

Peter J. Spokes 
President 

Charles X. Colucci. Jr. 

Vice Resident, Marketing 

0-Cel-0 

Joseph W. Grieco 
President 

Bringers 

Gary M. Rodkin 
President 

Consumer Foods Sales 

Edward K. Bixbv 
President 

James J. Kula 

Vice President, Zone Director 

David G. Stuckey 

Vice President, Zone Director 

Jefferson B. Yeakel 

Vice President, Zone Director 

Information Systems 

Richard 0. Dietz 
Vice President 

James Ford Bell Technical Center 

Stephen J. Garthwaite 
Senior Vice President, Research 
and Development 

Warren M. Schwecke 

Vice President; Director, Quality 

Control 

Marketing Services 

Donald L. Knutzen 
Vice President 

CPW, S.A. * 

Charles W. < iaillard 
Chief Executive Officer 

Bradley D. Blum 

Vice President, Marketing 


* Partially Owned 


GENERAL MILLS 
RESTAURANTS, INC. 

Joe R. Lee 
President 

Frank E. Ruble 

Senior Vice President, Human 

Resources 

James D. Smith 

Senior Vice President, Controller 

Red Lobster USA 

Jeffrey J. O’Hara 

President 

Phillip L. Pritchard 
Executive Vice President, 
Operations 

Michael Dimopoulos 
Executive Vice President, 

Marketing 

The Olive Garden 

Ronald N. Magruder 

President 

Jonathan 0. Sleik 
Executive Vice President, 
Operations 

Marshall K. Luther 
Executive Vice President, 

Marketing 

International 

William P Dover 
President. General Mills 
Rest a u ra vts, Ca nada 

Ronald J. McIntosh 

General Manager, Red Lobster 

Canada 

Dominic l*arravano 

General Manager, The Olive Garden 

Canada 

Kress T Muenzmay 
President, Red Lobster Japan 

Nobumitsu Kobayashi 

Vice President , Operations and 

Market ng 

China Coast 

Blaine Sweatt. Ill 
GeneraJ Manager 

Administrative Services 

Richard D. Halterman 

Senior Vice Resident, Development 

Roger K Thompson 

Vice Resident, Business Planning 

and Information 

Robert E. Waggoner 

Senior Vice Resident. Finance 

Administration 

George T. Williams 

Senior Vice President, General 

Counsel 
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SHAREHOLDER INFORMATION 


Transfer Agent and Registrar 

Common Stock: 

Harris Triist and Savings Bank 
111 West Monroe Street 
P.O. Box 755 
Chicago, IL 60690 
Phone: (312) 461-6509 

For other information, call General Mills’ Stock TVansfer 
Department at (612) 540-3888. 

Agent, Automatic Dividend Reinvestment Plan 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
P.O. Box A3309 
Chicago, IL 60690 

Stockholders wishing information about the Automatic 
Dividend Reinvestment Plan may obtain a brochure by 
writing to: General Mills, Stock Transfer Department, 
P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, MN 55440. Under this plan, 
General Mills pays the brokerage and service fees associ¬ 
ated with the automatic reinvestment of stockholders’ 
dividends. 

Independent Auditor 

KPMG Peat Marwick 
4200 Norwest Center 
90 South 7th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55402 
Phone: (612) 341-2222 


Form 10-K Report 

In the opinion of management, the financial statements in 
this Annual Report to Stockholders include all significant 
financial data included in the annual report filed on Form 
10-K with the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Stockholders may request a free copy of the Form 10-K 
annual report and attached schedules by writing to: 
Secretary, General Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, 
MN 55440. 

Notice Of Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of General Mills, 
Inc. will be held at 11 a.m. Central Daylight Time, 

Monday, September 17,1990, in the auditorium of the 
Children’s Theatre Company, 2400 Third Avenue South, 
Minneapolis. 

Markets 

New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 

Stock Exchange Symbol: GIS 

Addresses 

General Mills Executive Offices 
Number One General Mills Boulevard 
Minneapolis, MN 55426 

Mailing Address: 

P.O. Box 1113 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
Phone: (612) 540-2311 


Employee Team Photographs 

(Cover) Left to right: Dean Bredeweg, sr. business team mgr., Detroit 
Region (Consumer Fbods Sales); Al Chaney, marketing mayiager. 

Big G; Leslie Frecon, controller, Foodservice; Becky Oliva, kostess, 

Red Lobster, Orlando; Kevin Brummer, plant manager, 

Kansas City mill. 

( Cheerios, Page 7) Front row from left: John Hallberg, business unit 
director; Sharon Wicker, marketing mgr.; Cathy Monteith, product 
supervisor (production); Andy Eckert, product sales mgr. Back row: 
John Merboth, research dept, head; Terri Smith, sr. business team mgr., 
Neiv York Region (Consumer Foods Sales). 

(Operations, Page 8) Clockwise from top: Loras “Red” Sieve, dir. of 
planning; Dan Gillis, sr. project manager; Jim Goins, program mgr., 
new facility pla nning; Diane Albin, engineer II, start-up director, 
Cedar Rapids plant; Kieth Hanson, dir. of operations planning. 


(Fruit Snacks, Page 9) Left to right: Eric Lucas, asst. mktg. mgr.; 
Dorothy Muffett, research director; Kevin “The Floyd ” Jaros, general 
mgr., fruit snacks and beverages; Karen Klein, financial analyst; 
Wayne Albrecht, product sales mgr. 

(Hamburger Helper, Page 10) Left to right: Marc Belton, marketing 
director (since promoted to general manager, grain snacks); 

Bruce Mcents, principal development scientist; Tracy Hoffman, busi¬ 
ness team leader, Memphis Region (Consumer Foods Sales); Jeff 
Rotsch, general mgr., main meals and side dishes. 

(Red Lobster, Page IS) Left to right: Wyman Roberts, VP, marketing; 
Natalie Marker, dir., food research and development; Bob Stein, direc¬ 
tor, operations; Bob Joseph, director, seafood procurement. 

(The Olive Garden, Page U) Left to right: Gordon Hinzmann, director ; 
market development; Jaynes Bolden, restaurant staff; Bonnie Ness, 
restaurant staff; Willie Hill, technical trainer; Jon Sleik, exec. VP, 
operations. 
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